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RECONSTRUCTING THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 


HE Quebec conference of 1864 met in a building that had 
been intended for a post office. One of its first duties had 
been to serve as the official residence of the Prince of Wales on his 
visit to Quebec in 1860, and since then it had been the temporary 
home of the Canadian legislature pending the completion of the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa.! It stood near the Prescott 
gate in the elbow of Mountain street. Perched on the edge of the 
cliff, it overlooked the Grand Battery and Lower Town. It had 
neither antiquity nor architectural merit to recommend it and 
was indeed a dismal substitute for the fine old bishop’s palace 
which had formerly stood on the site.2_ Three storeys in height 
and built of brick in the shape of a cross, it had its main axis lying 
south-west, north-east, parallel with the course of the river below. 
From the main entrance in the south-west end one could look up 
toward the ledge of rock on which the castle of St. Louis? had 
formerly stood, and farther up to the citadel—the Gibraltar of the 
west. From the opposite end of the building one could look out 
toward the island of Orleans and the magnificent estuary of the 
St. Lawrence. What the building lacked in architectural beauty 
it made up in the majesty of its setting. Nowhere else within the 
provinces could there have been found such a panorama. 

The room in which the conference held its sessions was on the 
second floor at the extreme north-east end of the main section. 
This had been the reading room of the legislative council. Three 
tall windows, semi-circular at the top, provided not only light but 
also an unobstructed view down the mighty river.*| The sight 

1After 1867 Quebec was still a provincial capital, and this structure continued to 
serve as a legislative building until destroyed by fire in 1883. 

2The palace, begun in the first decade of the eighteenth century, had been taken 


over by the government at the end of the French period and used as a legislative building 
until destroyed by fire in 1854. 


3On the site of the present Chateau Frontenac. The castle was burned in 1834. 
4Robert Harris, in his famous painting of the fathers of confederation, done in 1883, 
took the liberty of making the middle window both larger and taller than the others for 
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was one to stir the dullest imagination and warm the coldest heart. 
It could hardly have failed to have its effect on the thinking of the 
‘fathers’. It was the river that held Upper and Lower Canada 
together no matter how men might try to keep them asunder. 
Even the delegates from the Maritime Provinces must have stirred 
to the scene as they stood by the window watching the tide come 
in from the gulf. Unfortunately much of the emotional effect of 
the setting was lost on account of rain. Before the conference 
began the streets were already “‘in a frightful state’. Late one 
night as the delegates were returning home they were distracted 
by a landslide that buried several houses, caused, no doubt, by the 
incessant rains. Day after day as the conference proceeded the 
local newspapers explained the unusual character of the weather. 
Except for occasional days when the sun broke through, the 
weather remained bleak, wet, and thoroughly disagreeable, and 
became worse when adjournment was had to Montreal. One 
wonders what effect these meteorological phenomena may have 
had on the deliberations of the august assemblage. 

Within the conference chamber a long table had been placed 
parallel to the windows and on it was a crimson cloth. Around 
this the delegates grouped themselves by provinces.> The middle 
portion of the table was occupied by the Canadians. Sir E. P. 
Taché, prime minister of Canada, as chairman occupied the place 
of honour, sitting with his back to the windows, with Conservative 
colleagues on either side. On his immediate right were John A. 
Macdonald, Campbell, and McGee, in that order, and on his left 
Cartier and Galt. Immediately across from Taché sat Brown. 
On Brown’s right sat McDougall and Cockburn, and on his left 
Mowat, Langevin, and Chapais. At the end of the table to 
Taché’s extreme right sat Colonel John Hamilton Gray, prime 
minister of Prince Edward Island, and to Gray’s right all the other 


the artistic effect. That this was done intentionally is shown from the deviation from 
his own more accurate preliminary charcoal sketch. The painting was burned in the 
fire that destroyed the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa in 1916. 

5The Quebec conference was composed of the following: Upper Canadian Con- 
servatives—John A. Macdonald, Alex. Campbell, Jas. Cockburn; Lower Canadian 
Conservatives—Sir E. P. Taché, Geo. E. Cartier, Alex. T. Galt, H. Langevin, T. D. 
McGee, J. C. Chapais; Upper Canadian Reformers—Geo. Brown, W. McDougall, 
O. Mowat; Nova Scotian Conservatives—Chas. Tupper, W. A. Henry, R. B. Dickey; 
Nova Scotian Reformers—Jonathan McCully, A. G. Archibald; New Brunswick Re- 
formers—S. L. Tilley, J. M. Johnson, W. H. Steeves, Chas. Fisher, Peter Mitchell; 
New Brunswick Conservatives—E. B. Chandler, J. H. Gray; Prince Edward Island 
Conservatives—John Hamilton Gray, W. H. Pope, Ed. Palmer, T. H. Haviland; Prince 
Edward Island Reformers—Geo. Coles, A. A. Macdonald, Ed. Whelan; Newfoundland— 
F. B. T. Carter, Conservative, and A. Shea, Reformer. The sessions in Quebec were 
from October 10 to 27, with an adjournment to Montreal, October 28 and 29. 
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island delegates except Palmer who sat at Gray’s immediate left. 
Farther on Gray’s left sat the two representatives from New- 
foundland. At the opposite end of the table from Gray sat Tilley, 
prime minister of New Brunswick, and to his right the other 
members of the New Brunswick delegation, and to his left the 
Nova Scotians. At the beginning of the second week Peter 
Mitchell of New Brunswick had to go home and Dickey of Nova 
Scotia was able to get a seat with his back to the light.6 A small 
square table in the north corner of the room was occupied by 
Major Hewitt Bernard, executive secretary of the conference. 

Much has been made of the fact that each province was 
represented at Quebec by members of both political parties who 
had agreed temporarily to sink their differences in the interest of 
the greater good. It is perhaps equally important to recognize 
the fundamentally Conservative cast of the conference as a whole. 
New Brunswick was the only province in which Reformers were 
at the time in power, and it was in consequence the only province 
which sent a majority of Reformers to the conference. But 
reform in New Brunswick had always been a mild affair compared 
with reform in the other Maritime Provinces, and quite a different 
thing from reform in the Canadas of either the Grit or Rouge 
variety. With long years int office Tilley’ and his colleagues had 
become steadily more Conservative, until there was now little 
fundamental difference between them and the Tupper adminis- 
tration of Nova Scotia. The significance of Conservative 
domination at Quebec will concern us presently. 

It is not that the conference witnessed any large-scale conflict 
between Conservatives and Reformers. In the main what clashes 
did occur were either personal or were between provinces and not 
between parties. In general a spirit of goodwill prevailed and 
what traces of bitterness may have developed through the day 
were regularly forgotten in the remedial festivities at night. Only 
among the Prince Edward Islanders did anything approaching a 
permanent rift appear, and this cut across party differences, linking 
Pope the Conservative with Whelan the Reformer, and separating 
them from Coles the Reformer and Palmer the Conservative. To 

‘This account of the seating arrangement is based largely on a Quebec despatch 
in the Montreal Gazette of Oct. 28, 1864. It has in the main been followed by Harris 
in his painting of the fathers; but, as in the case of the windows, he has felt free to 
make a few deviations both from the above and from his own preliminary sketch. 
Edward Whelan was a correspondent for the Montreal Gazette. 

"Tilley had entered politics only after the critical fight for responsible government 


had been won. His early interests were in social rather than political reform. He 
was a protectionist. 
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the extent to which this cleavage within the Prince Edward Island 
delegation was manifest, the danger of island defection seemed the 
less menacing. Carter and Shea of Newfoundland, although 
representing opposite parties at home, were inseparable at Quebec. 
Whatever friction there may have been within the Canadian 
coalition in their own conclaves while the conference was in session, 
only the slightest indications of tension appeared on the surface. 
To the other delegates the Canadians uniformly presented a solid 
phalanx.* Even from Nova Scotia, where political temperatures 
usually ran high, came delegates whose competition in goodwill 
was a distinctive feature of the conference. How far this was 
achieved in spite of the presence of Tupper and how far because 
of the absence of Howe it were invidious to inquire.® 

The fathers sitting about the council table at Quebec were well 
aware that they were making history, but this did not seem to 
dispose them kindly toward historians. These have in consequence 
been forced to rely for the most part on fragmentary materials 
left almost literally on the floor after the fathers had departed. 
To use the language of a hard-pressed contemporary journalist, 
historians have had to attempt the reconstruction of the beast 
from a few scattered bones. Intent upon the accomplishment of 
their task, the fathers were soon too deeply involved in the nego- 
tiations by which the union was accomplished and in the sub- 
sequent establishment of the union on sure foundations, to give 
much attention to recording or preserving the records of the 
conference at which these foundations were first planned. One 
unfortunate result of the failure to lift the veil of secrecy from the 
Quebec conference has undoubtedly been the continuance, even to 
our own day, of a certain sinister aspect borne by these secret 
negotiations. From time to time thereafter there was some dis- 
cussion as to whether the paternity of the Quebec scheme should 
be credited to political deadlock in Canada or civil war in the 
United States; but, lacking materials out of which to reconstruct 
the story, or to discover how the scheme had come to be, historians 
have, almost to our own day, complacently accepted the stork 
theory of confederation. 

Although the conference decided to follow the rule adopted at 
the preliminary Charlottetown conference and held its sessions in 

’There is no record of Canada’s two votes having been split. It is indeed difficult 
to see how a Canadian cabinet could have split its vote. 

*Mitigation of Nova Scotian political asperities had already been evident in the 


preceding legislative session. The phenomenon cannot therefore be credited wholly 
to the atmosphere of the conference. 
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secret, making no provision for supplying even general reports to 
the press, the leakage of information was considerable. This 
came from two main sources. Frequently what the fathers 
adopted during the day in secret conclave they made public at 
night in speeches in which the main features of the scheme as they 
were emerging were exposed not only with impunity but with 
considerable abandon. After the conference had adjourned to 
Montreal, and later when the delegates made a tour of Upper 
Canada, the general nature of the whole scheme became familiar 
to the public, and even some of its details were disclosed.!° At the 
same time from some inside sources, not all of which are yet 
known, news reporters were able to explain what was happening 
with considerable exactness and in some detail. These leakages 
were duly copied by journalists less successful or more scrupulous. 
A Quebec newspaper complained bitterly that it had to rely for 
most of its information on New York newspapers. Altogether, 
by the time the delegates left for their homes in early November, 
little remained of the scheme that had not already been revealed; 
so much so that when on November 8 the Journal de Québec 
published a pirated edition of a preliminary draft of the whole 
scheme, it created no consternation and little comment. In the 
main, however, these revelations dealt merely with the scheme that 
was being evolved and not with the process by which the various 
decisions were reached. They consequently have but limited 
value for the historian," although the preliminary publication of 
the scheme became one of the important conditioning factors 
of the subsequent negotiations. 

The journalists were hardly through exposing the Quebec scheme 
when the delegates began to expose each other, although this 
happened hardly at all outside Prince Edward Island, owing 
largely to the fact that only from the island were there delegates 
who were violently opposed to the prospective union. Here, 
however, there went on in the local newspapers throughout the 
latter part of the year a heated controversy of a distinctly personal 
character as to what had been done at Quebec. The numbers of 


19Most of these speeches were subsequently printed by Edward Whelan in his 
Union of the British provinces (Charlottetown, 1865). Much of this material, with 
comments on the history of the union movement, is in J. H. Gray’s Confederation 
(Toronto, 1872). The latter work, although written by one of the fathers, is too 
replete with obvious errors to be of great value. 

‘Containing more than the usual amount of information bearing on the intimate 
story of the conference were the series of articles sent by Edward Whelan to his Examiner, 
although these were too late to be used as copy in other newspapers. For the historian 
they are of considerable value. Whelan had consistently opposed the secrecy rule at 
both Charlottetown and Quebec. 
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the Monitor, Protestant, Examiner, and Islander for this period are 
illuminating. 

More material than has yet been used to discover the attitudes 
and policies of the fathers before, at, and after Quebec, is contained 
in the editorials of the various British North American journals, 
particularly those which are known to have reflected the views of 
particular delegates. Outstanding among these may be mentioned 
Brown’s Globe, Tupper’s British colonist, Tilley’s Morning news, 
Cartier’s La Minerve, Whelan’s Examiner, McCully’s Halifax 
chronicle,’* Pope’s Islander, and the Quebec chronicle which reflected 
the views of Macdonald and the Canadian administration. Further 
light is thrown on the predilections of the fathers in their speeches 
before their respective legislatures in the 1865 sessions. While 
these, except in Prince Edward Island, reveal relatively little of 
what other delegates said and did at Quebec, they do throw much 
light on what the speakers themselves said and did, and in general 
on the attitudes of the various provinces as to the particular issues 
under discussion. To this type of source may be added the 
reports of the election speeches in New Brunswick in 1865 and 
various pamphlets issued by the fathers in extenuation or denun- 
ciation of the Quebec scheme. 

Fragmentary pieces of information on the proceedings of the 
Quebec conference are to be found scattered broadly in many 
manuscript collections public and private. One of the substantial 
sources for our knowledge of the conference comes naturally from 
the correspondence of the various governors with their constitu- 
tional advisers on the one hand and with the home government 
on the other. Much of this material is to be found in the guber- 
natorial series in the archival records of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the United Kingdom. The governors, next to the fathers them- 
selves, were in the most favoured position for knowing what had 
taken place at Quebec, and the subject of British North American 
union being consistently regarded on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a subject of imperial as well as of provincial concern, they were 
under the obligation of giving all possible information on the 
proceedings to the home government. Although much of this 
correspondence was subsequently printed in various parliamentary 

2Until Annand the owner dismissed McCully in 1865 for his pro-union editorials. 
Subsequently McCully’s views were expressed in the Unionist. 

After 1865 it became difficult for the fathers to distinguish in memory what had 
been done at Quebec from what had been done at Charlottetown. After the West- 


minster conference and the coming of the dominion their memories largely ceased to 
serve. 
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and sessional papers, several of the most important despatches 
were omitted, and of those printed some had their most revealing 
parts removed without any indication of the deletion. One of 
the most recent additions to our source-material on the conference 
has been acquired by the Public Archives of Canada in the form 
of two stout volumes of confidential despatches between the 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia and the colonial office. The 
fact that each governor saw a different facet of the conference 
adds to the merit of these materials. It is much to be regretted 
that practically none of the fathers have left their private papers 
to posterity. The shining exception, however, is John A. Mac- 
donald whose 538 volumes of private papers now form one of the 
most treasured possessions of the Public Archives at Ottawa. 
Scattered throughout this series are many letters to and from 
Macdonald dealing with the Quebec conference. Most of the 
relevant material, however, is to be found in a group of nine 
volumes designated ‘‘the confederation series’, and more particu- 
larly in volume I of that series, bearing the title of ‘‘The Quebec 
conference’. This volume contains Bernard’s incomplete original 
minutes of the conference, together with a great many fragmentary 
bits of paper on which the various delegates had written motions 
to be presented for consideration, frequently with Bernard’s 
appended minute indicating the disposition of the motion. Some 
attempt to reconstruct the proceedings of the conference on the 
basis of these materials was made by Joseph Pope, Macdonald’s 
literary executor, in his Confederation documents (1895). While 
recognizing the valuable pioneer work done by Pope one must 
admit that a re-editing of this volume is long overdue. Another 
part of this volume of Macdonald papers consists of Bernard’s 
even more fragmentary record of the debates of the conference. 
These, too, have been reproduced almost in their entirety and in 
substantially accurate form in Pope’s Confederation documents. 
The conference from time to time printed confidentially both 
accounts of its proceedings in skeleton form and various prelimi- 
nary drafts of the Quebec resolutions. Many of these, with their 
significant marginal comments by various fathers, are still awaiting 
identification and interpretation. 

Bernard had a task at Quebec that required speed, skill, and 
infinite patience. In the main he showed all three qualities. 
At times the burden of recording debates as well as proceedings, 
while also performing the many other duties required by the 
delegates, seems to have made it impossible for him to do any of 
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these things well. No record of any of the debates on eight of the 
sixteen days on which the conference sat at Quebec is to be found 
in Bernard's notes.'* Although Bernard had been at the Charlotte- 
town conference and knew both the delegates and the subject 
with a fair degree of intimacy, he inevitably looked upon the union 
through the eyes of his Upper Canadian colleagues. As an offset 
to possible bias in his interpretation of the debates, we are fortunate 
in having the notes of A. A. Macdonald of Prince Edward Island, 
a disbeliever in the scheme, and one who, taking only the slightest 
part in the proceedings, was able to make notes at will. A typed 
copy of these, in a form which largely precludes the likelihood of 
subsequent alteration, is to be found in the Quebec conference 
volume of John A. Macdonald’s papers.“ Using both Bernard 
and A. A. Macdonald we are able to get a fairly complete picture 
of the main debates and proceedings, each supplementing the 
other at critical points, confirming each other where they coincide, 
and helping to correct each other where they differ. 

All these materials together, along with several secondary 
works of a biographical" or historical nature, still leave our sources 
for the reconstruction of the Quebec conference scanty enough, 
and it is fervently to be hoped that those who still possess docu- 
ments that might throw some new light, however slight, on the 
proceedings at Quebec will make them available for the nation. 
It can hardly be doubted that this most important political gather- 
ing in the history of Canada deserves more adequate treatment 
than it has yet received. Even with the sources already accessible, 
however, the story has been but half told. It is safe to say that 
if historians of some ancient conclave had been presented with 
documents as full and varied as those on the Quebec conference 
they would long since have produced not articles but libraries. 

The available records seem to indicate that a substantial 
number of the delegates took no considerable part in the work of 
the conference. The attendance of some is attested merely by 
the presence of their names on the list. Among those who were 
chiefly onlookers it is most surprising to find the entire French- 
Canadian delegation. Even Cartier appears to have confined his 
efforts almost wholly to his work within the Canadian cabinet 


“The more likely explanation of this omission is, however, that these records have 
been lost. 

‘’These notes, edited by the late Sir Arthur Doughty, were printed in the first 
issue of this REview, March, 1920. 

‘6For a biographical bibliography see the writer's The Maritimes and Canada before 
confederation (Toronto, 1934). 
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which met regularly before each of the conference sessions to 
prepare drafts of resolutions to be presented in general session. 
The chief participants in the conference sessions were Macdonald, 
Brown, Galt, and Mowat for the Canadians; Tilley, Chandler, 
and Fisher for the New Brunswick delegation; Coles and Palmer 
for the Islanders. The work of the Nova Scotian delegation was 
more evenly divided among the delegates, with Tupper and 
McCully taking the leading part. When one compares this list 
of active participants with the names of the fathers for whom 
there are adequate biographical studies, it becomes evident that 
historians of the union movement have not been particularly well 
served by the biographers. The lack of a satisfactory biography 
of Tilley is particularly distressing. 

In attempting to discover what was said and done at Quebec, 
care has to be taken to discover as far as possible what had already 
been done before the delegates met there, what was done at Quebec 
outside the regular conference sessions, and what was still left 
undone after the delegates had left. In regard to the first of 
these we are fortunate in having in the record of the conference 
debates themselves several discussions as to what had been done 
at Charlottetown. These for the most part confirm and supple- 
ment other records in the press of the earlier conference. They 
make it evident that the Canadians developed in some detail at 
Charlottetown a proposal for the union of the British North 
American provinces of which the most conspicuous features were: 
the residuum of power to rest with the central government, a bi- 
cameral federal legislature with the lower house based on popula- 
tion and the upper on sectional (not provincial) equality, the 
operation of responsible government in the federal field, and the 
appointment of a governor-general by the crown. Other matters 
were discussed, but on these alone there seemed to have been 
substantial unanimity. For our knowledge of what was discussed 
at Charlottetown we are not limited to public utterances. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gordon of New Brunswick went to Charlotte- 
town for the conference. Although not himself a delegate, he 
discussed the proposed scheme with the various delegates and 
particularly with the Canadians. When the Canadians later 
visited Fredericton on their way home, Gordon invited Cartier, 
Brown, and Galt to be his guests. He was thus able to get further 
information as to the progress of the discussions. Since he was 
known as an ardent opponent of the federation of all the provinces, 
it is quite unlikely that the Canadians divulged to him any parts 
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of their plan which they had withheld from the other delegates. 
The long confidential despatch by Gordon to the home government 
written only a week after the Canadian visit is revealing.” Among 
other features of the scheme Gordon sets down the detailed sub- 
jects which the Canadians proposed should be given to the central 
government. His list runs as follows: trade, currency, banking, 
general taxation, interest and usury laws, insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy, weights and measures, navigation of rivers and lakes, 
lighthouses, sea fisheries, patent and copyright laws, telegraphs, 
naturalization, marriage and divorce, postal service, militia and 
defence, criminal law, intercolonial works. The striking similarity 
between this list and that introduced into the Quebec conference 
by J. A. Macdonald on October 21, not only in content but even 
in arrangement, makes it difficult to think that the Canadian plan 
had not been already reduced to writing, and that Gordon had not 
been shown this detailed scheme. Gordon also explained that 
the Canadians proposed that in the federal legislative council 
Upper Canada should be represented by 20, Lower Canada by 20, 
and the three Maritime Provinces taken together by 20. He says 
that the Canadians envisage the Maritime Provinces entering the 
union as one province, but that they would be unwilling to delay 
the larger scheme indefinitely until these lower provinces should 
of their own accord come to forma union. This part of Gordon’s 
despatch makes the meaning of Brown’s motion of October 11,'* 
and the subsequent refusal of the Maritime Provinces to enter the 
union as one,!® not only clearer but more significant. Why, in 
refusing to enter as one, they did not insist on receiving provincial 
representation as three in the federal upper house must remain 
something of a mystery. The only record of the request even 
having been made is in the notes of A. A. Macdonald.2® Whatever 
decision may have been made at Halifax with regard to whether 
the discussions at Quebec should begin ab initio, the fact that at 
Charlottetown the Canadian scheme had not only been presented 
but discussed day after day in conference meant that the Quebec 
conference in fact began where the Charlottetown conference 
left off. 

At Quebec much was made of the British connection and of the 
merits of the British, as distinguished from the American, consti- 


17Public Archives of Canada, C.O. 789, vol. 9, Gordon to Cardwell, Sept. 22, 1864. 
18Sir J. Pope (ed.), Confederation documents (Toronto, 1895), 7. 


194. A. Macdonald’s ‘‘Notes’’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, I, March, 1920, 33). 
®Jbid., 35. 
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tution. The British constitution became a veritable shibboleth. 
Whatever differences of opinion may have developed as to the 
need for leaving the provinces with “the very image and tran- 
script’’ of the British constitution, it was assumed, apparently 
without question, that the principle of responsible cabinet govern- 
ment would be adopted in the central government at least. That 
this principle stood in opposition to that of a federal system in 
which a nice balance was to be preserved between a federal lower 
house defending people as people and a federal upper house defend- 
ing areas as areas does not seem to have perturbed the fathers. 
There are several indications that provincial defence by adequate 
representation in the federal cabinet was already being envisaged 
as a substitute for adequate representation in the upper house. 
Macdonald refused to have this principle written into the consti- 
tution,” but as it was already the recognized practice as between 
Upper and Lower Canada, it would naturally be expected to 
extend to the other provinces. It is difficult to explain why 
Tupper should have been against the erection of such a bulwark 
for provincial defence.” It must be set down along with several 
other instances of the Maritime delegations’ unwillingness or 
inability to fight effectively for provincial rights. Some of this 
must certainly be ascribed to bad strategy, as in the case of 
Palmer’s gallant stand for more representatives in the federal 
lower house rather than insisting on provincial equality in the 
federal upper house, and the general inability of the Islanders to 
drive a wedge between the Maritime delegates and the Canadians, 
instead of allowing one to develop between the Islanders and all 
the others. It was now a quarter of a century since the Reformers 
in each province had fought for provincial rights against the 
dominance of the colonial office. Now the Conservatives were 
dominant, and only the Lower Canadian wing of Canadian 
Conservatism ardently insisted on local autonomy in essential 
matters.> In the various union schemes which had been ad- 
vocated up to this time, the Conservatives regularly leaned toward 
legislative union and the Reformers toward a looser federal type. 
Conservative dominance at Quebec was an important factor in 
securing a strong central government. 

This political tendency toward the formation of a strongly 


21Pope, Confederation documents, 77. 

22Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald papers, Confederation series, vol. VI, p. 56, 
Tupper to Macdonald, Dec. 13, 1864. 

*%Even at that Dorion and the Lower Canadian Rouges were more opposed to 
centralization than Cartier and his Conservative cohorts. 
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centralized government was powerfully aided by certain external 
factors. British opinion was still swinging toward imperial 
decentralization, and the less the empire was likely to hang 
together the more important it was to see to it that the provinces 
did. Sinister influences from across the American border took 
many forms, but all united to argue for a more coherent British 
North America. Many things in 1864 pointed towards the need 
of a strongly unified British North America, and the fathers did 
not fail to read the signs. 

There can be no question as to the intention of the fathers to 
make a real national union. Too many of the special provisions 
of their scheme point in that direction to allow of doubt: the 
right of the federal executive to appoint both lieutenant-governors 
and members of the federal legislative council, the former to be 
their agents in the province and the latter to represent provincial 
interests in the central legislature; the right of the federal executive 
to veto any provincial legislation without any specified limits; 
and the granting to the central government of all residual powers. 
In listing specific powers to be exclusively in the keeping of the 
central government, a preamble asserted that these were for the 
‘peace, welfare, and good government”’ of the federated provinces. 
This ample phrase continued to be inserted in the Westminster 
resolutions. Its alteration to ‘‘peace, order, and good govern- 
ment”’ came in the first draft of the British North America Act. 
As the British government, whose hand is for the first time seen 
in this draft, was in favour of strengthening the central government 
even more than the delegates were ready to do, it is difficult to 
think of this change as being made for any reason other than that 
of adopting a well-known legal phrase in place of one hitherto 
unknown." There is no indication that the home government in 
suggesting the change was intentionally set on limiting thereby 
the power of the central government. In so far, however, as the 
delegates had been aware of the common legal expression, there 
is some significance in their having deviated therefrom. That 
they did so intentionally is the more likely since the phrase was 
first introduced by Macdonald, the most ardent believer in 
unification. 

In working for a strong central government Macdonald tended 
to overreach himself. Hardly had the Maritime delegates re- 


24For instance, in the New Zealand constitution of 1852, where it is applied to both 
central and provincial powers. Macdonald at Quebec showed familiarity with this 
constitution as well as that of the United States whose preamble significantly mentions 
the general welfare as under central control. 
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turned home than Macdonald saw a resolution that he wished to 
change, and he proceeded to change it. This resolution, number 
twenty-four, had given to the local legislatures the right to alter 
from time to time the constituencies for the federal lower house. 
Macdonald later claimed that the resolution as altered was the 
one really intended by the conference, that it was first altered by 
a clerk inadvertently, and that he had secured the consent of the 
Maritime delegates to the alteration. Pope in his Confederation 
documents has published McDougall’s explanation of the matter 
to the governor-general.** He has failed to publish the much 
more illuminating private letter of McDougall to Macdonald. 
The resolution in its original unaltered form is one of the motions 
as presented to the conference. It is in the Macdonald papers, 
and it is in Macdonald’s own hand.?’_ It is repeated in the same 
form by Bernard in his minutes.”® Galt in his Sherbrooke speech 
assumes that the resolution is in its unaltered form and justifies 
its provision.2? McDougall points out in his letter that in its 
altered form the resolution is both out of place and meaningless in 
any place. We have some telegraphic communications between 
Galt and some of the Maritime delegates with regard to another 
and less important Canadian proposal to alter the resolutions,*° 
but these make no mention of the former proposal, nor has there 
yet come to light any permission by Maritime delegates to have 
the change made.*! The whole episode forms an odd footnote to 
the treaty theory of confederation. When the Quebec resolutions 
were copied into the journals of the legislatures of the mainland 
provinces, no two copies were alike. When the delegates assembled 
again at Westminster in 1866, the copies of the resolutions which 
they used were in the unaltered form. They then proceeded to 
strike out all of article 24, and the incident was at anend. But 
not so the Quebec resolutions themselves. When the Maritime 
delegates at Westminster pointed out that only the legislative 
council of New Brunswick had agreed that the union should be 
made on the basis of the Quebec resolutions, and that the whole 


*% Confederation documents, 298-300. 

% Macdonald papers, Confederation series, vol. I, pp. 379-82. 

“Ibid., p. 182. 

*Tbid., p. 171. 

Speech on the proposed union (Montreal, 1864), 2 

% Macdonald papers, Confederation series, vol. VI, . 41, Tupper to Galt, Nov. 16, 
1864; ibid., pp. 34-5, Tilley to Galt, Nov. 10, 1864. 

The amendment was, however, inserted in the copy of the resolutions as printed 
in the New Brunswick journals for 1865. On the only known original of the Quebec 
resolutions sixteen of the delegates failed to append their signatures. See The Mari- 
times and Canada before confederation, 261-2. 
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scheme was therefore open for a new consideration, the Canadians 
pointed out that they had been delegated to work for a union 
that was based on the Quebec resolutions, and for no other. The 
British North America Act was therefore based substantially on 
the resolutions adopted at the Quebec conference. 

The premature publication of the Quebec resolutions forced 
the speedy notification of the colonial office, and thereupon began 
a considerable correspondence between it and all the provincial 
governors. The Maritime governors were in varying degrees 
hostile to the scheme; Monck, the governor-general, was its ardent 
supporter. All the governors, however, agreed that if union were 
to come it should be as close as possible. They would all have 
preferred a complete legislative union had such been possible. 
The cumulative effect of these gubernatorial opinions on policy at 
Downing street was considerable. In July, 1866, a new secretary 
of state took office. Before the delegates to the Westminster 
conference had arrived, however, Monck had written to him also, 
confidentially and at great length, reiterating the necessity of a 
strongly unified type of government for British North America. 
“It will be apparent’’, he wrote, ‘‘that the intention of the framers 
of the Quebec plan was to constitute a strong central authority 
the power of which should be supreme and pervading throughout 
the Union with provincial bodies of a completely subordinate & 
municipal character for the administration of purely local affairs.” 
While he admitted that Lower Canadian particularism was of a 
“respectable character’’, he deeply regretted the ‘‘great blot’’ on 
the scheme in reserving for local control “property and civil rights” 
and the administration of justice in civil cases. He would have 
preferred that where essential local interests in such fields were 
to be considered in the federal legislature, local interests should 
be safeguarded by the necessity of referring any action to be 
taken to a committee made up of members whose interests were 
so affected. Thus in Lower Canada, for instance, the committee 
would guard the rights of the French majority and the legislature 
itself guard those of the English-speaking minority. He admitted 
that geographical factors made it inadvisable to go beyond certain 
limits in centralization, but thought that the system should be 
as unified as circumstances would permit. He would regret the 
emergence of any notion on the part of local governments that 

Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 221A, Monck to Carnarvon, confidential, 


Sept. 7, 1866. Carnarvon’s son had been a visitor to Quebec while the conference 
was in session. 
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they were “in any sense or under any circumstances the organ of 
their respective Provinces in controlling the supremacy of the 
central authority’. ‘“‘I am persuaded’’, he wrote, toward the 
end of his despatch, ‘both from the internal evidence afforded 
by the resolutions which they drew up, and from intimate personal 
knowledge of most of the able men who composed the Quebec 
convention, that their intention was to form out of these Provinces 
a solid and lasting political consolidation with a supreme central 
authority managing all the general interests of the people of the 
Union, and which would attract to itself the—so to speak— 
national sentiment and aspiration of the entire people.’’ How 
many of these intentions of the fathers at Quebec, reinforced by 
the encomium of her majesty’s representative in British North 
America, received, strengthened, and given form by the imperial 
government and parliament, and given substance and vitality by 
the fathers in the early life of the dominion, came later, under 
conditions not envisaged by the fathers, to be largely frustrated, 
is a subject that fortunately lies quite beyond the range of this 
paper. 
W. MENZIES WHITELAW 

The Public Archives of Canada. 





THE VICTORIANS AND THE EMPIRE 
I 


* their imperial aspect, the opening and the closing years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign were deceptively similar. The first and 
the last decades were marked by crises in the colonies overseas 
and by concern for the colonies at home. And the apparent 
importance of colonial questions in both the 1830’s and the 1890's 
is attested by the pre-occupation of ranking British statesmen in 
imperial affairs. The reign began with rebellions in the Canadas; 
it ended with the war in South Africa. Within a year of the 
accession, Lord Durham, the radical Whig, had been appointed 
high commissioner to British North America; and when the reign 
closed, Joseph Chamberlain, the hope of radical liberalism, was in 
command of the colonial office. These somewhat superficial 
analogies at least suggest an uninterrupted development of the 
empire and a continuous interest in imperial affairs. But in fact, 
of course, the empire which Queen Victoria bequeathed to her 
successor differed in kind from that which she had inherited; and 
the colonialism of the early Victorian period is essentially unlike 
the imperialism of the nineties. In between, lies a long period of 
decadence and growth; and this process, like so many others in 
Victoria’s reign, has its culmination in the early seventies of the 
century. Before that lies the slow, sombre decline of the second 
empire; and after that comes the rapid, hectic growth of the 
third. 

The difference between these two periods and these two 
attitudes can be suggested in a number of ways; and since 
historians, like economists, have an incurable tendency to moral- 
izing, it has been often presented as a contrast betwen disinterested 
liberalism and ruthless acquisitiveness. There is revealed, on the 
one hand, the good imperialism of the 1840’s which we are ex- 
pected to venerate; and, on the other, the bad imperialism of the 
1890’s which we are required to deplore. The early Victorian 
period is made bright with the mild radiance of such liberal 
colonial reformers as Lord Durham, Charles Buller, Lord Elgin, 
and Lord Grey; and the late Victorian era is darkened by the 
sinister presence of such imperialists and capitalists as Disraeli, 
Chamberlain, and Cecil Rhodes. On the one hand, is a dis- 
interested colonial statesmanship manifesting itself in the grant 
of responsible government and the concession of fiscal autonomy; 
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and, on the other, is a greedy urge for exploitation revealing itself 
in the purchase of the Suez canal shares, the penetration of Egypt, 
the partition of Africa, and the assault on the Boers. 

The Victorians themselves—at least the greater part of them— 
remained happily in ignorance of their descent from righteousness 
into moral turpitude. And we might possibly profit by copying 
their attitude, though with a difference. Anti-imperialists and 
imperialists followed each other in two great assaulting armies 
through Victorian England; but the one thing common to both 
the pros and the antis, and indeed to all Englishmen in their 
political capacity, is the undeviating consistency with which they 
invariably acted upon the strictest moral principles. When it 
was the fashion to cut colonial connections, British statesmen 
were concerned above all else to promote the manly independence 
of the colonists. When, on the contrary, it became the habit to 
acquire colonies, British statesmen became acutely sensible of 
their duty to assist the development of backward peoples. The 
Victorians claimed by implication a consistency which their liberal 
and radical historians are not prepared to concede them. But it 
is possible that the contemporaries have more justification than 
has posterity. It is the motives of the Victorians, and not the 
consistency with which they upheld them, which can be called in 


question. Englishmen were accustomed to explain that they 
acted for the welfare of the colonists, when what they really and 
very sensibly did was to act in the interests of Englishmen. 
They destroyed the second empire and built up the third for 
mainly the same reason—because they wanted to. 


II 


The first half of Queen Victoria’s reign—the years from the 
coronation to the early seventies—was the period of lack of faith 
in the empire, lack of belief in its value, and lack of interest in its 
continuance. It saw the virtually complete destruction of the 
old colonial system: it left mainly those sentimental ties and 
connections, which in fact were felt chiefly by the colonies, and 
which could therefore be regarded with complacent indulgence by 
British statesmen trained in the Manchester school. The work 
of destruction was only finished in 1870; but in fact, of course, it 
had begun almost a century before, far back in the days of the 
American Revolution. For the second empire, the empire which 
survived the American War of Independence, was cursed from its 
birth. It was but a contemptible fragment of the first empire 
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and like the first empire it was everywhere supposed to be 
destined for independence. But in the meantime it was the 
feeble basis of a great imperial system, both political and economic, 
which its unimportance and its impermanence alike made ridicu- 
lous. The colonies consumed endless time, occasioned ceaseless 
trouble, and created uninterrupted expense. And in return they 
gave nothing which could not be got more copiously, and far more 
cheaply, from free countries like the United States. 

It was not however the colonies, but the mother country 
which made the discredit of the second empire. It was not the 
defects of the colonies which were responsible; it was rather the 
new virtues of the British which enabled them to view these 
defects with a more coldly critical eye. From the beginning, the 
second empire was certainly a feeble, ill-conditioned youngling in 
comparison with the brave fellow who had run away from home. 
But, what was even more important, he was compelled to grow 
up in the uncongenial home atmosphere of British industrial 
capitalism and his whole life was made miserable by the unfeeling 
discipline of the classical economists from Adam Smith down to 
John Stuart Mill. The century which followed the end of the 
American Revolution witnessed the rise and splendid maturity of 
British industrialism, based on the realities of coal and iron, and 
of British world commerce, based on the theory of free trade. 
This system, sprung upon an unsuspecting world, which was 
incapable of serious competition, reaped its gaudiest rewards in 
the decades after 1850; but it had other and more consoling 
justifications than that of mere material success. There are 
always plenty of economists, and there are invariably hordes of 
economic vulgarizers, who are ready and willing to exalt the 
conditions peculiar to their age or the convictions personal to 
themselves, into economic and social dogmas, absolute, incon- 
testible, and eternal. But it may be doubted whether even the 
Marxists afford a more brilliant example of this truth than do the 
classical economists of Great Britain. In the pages of Malthus, 
McCulloch, and Mill the principles of political economy became 
fixed and unchanging rules which one could only discuss in detail 
and which one could never refute in essence. In the mouths of 
Cobden, Bright, and other middle-class reformers, these rules 
became moral principles, which grew ever more sacrosanct and 
which took on by degrees the character of divine injunctions. It 
was intellectually criminal to refute these rules; it was profane 
and impious to flout them. And it is probable, that one would 
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have to go back to James I and the scholars and doctors who 
developed the theory of the divine right of kings, to discover a 
more curious union of dogmatism and moral unction, or a more 
interesting mingling of the divine and the mundane. 

For the second empire, the meaning of the new industrialism 
and the new political economy was all too clear. It was not that 
the English had unselfishly abandoned the urge for empire: it was 
simply that they had substituted the new, divinely-inspired 
imperialism for the old, simple-minded, sinful imperialism of the 
first empire. They looked beyond the limits of their stunted, 
contemptible little colonies to the trade and the economic domi- 
nation of the world. Of what use were colonies, when the special 
economic privileges which they demanded conflicted with the 
mission of the English to sell cottons to the entire globe? Of 
what value were the discredited practices of the mercantile 
system when its errors had been exposed and refuted by the 
theorists of free trade? In this atmosphere, which was the air 
that everybody breathed and the air through which all problems 
of the age were visualized, the burdens laid upon Great Britain 
by the second empire began to assume enormous proportions, and 
the benefits which it conferred to contract within infinitesimal 
limits. It was these considerations which helped largely to 
persuade the British to assume their own major role in the dis- 
solution of the second empire. It was these considerations which 
induced them to give only a half-hearted opposition to the efforts 
by which the colonies assisted in the breakdown. ‘One thing’, 
wrote Carlyle in 1850, “strikes a remote spectator in these 
colonial questions: the singular placidity with which British 
statesmen at this time, backed by M’Croudy and the British 
moneyed classes, is prepared to surrender whatsoever interest 
Britain might pretend to have in the decision. ‘If you want to 
go from us, go: we by no means want you to stay; you cost us 
money yearly, which is scarce; desperate quantities of trouble 
too; why not go, if you wish it?’ Such is the humour of British 
statesmen at this time.” 

It is distinctly to the credit of the British that they half 
persuaded themselves and wholly convinced posterity that this 
was not an imperial dissolution, but a grand imperial reform. 
The whole series of changes, which completely altered the structure 
of the second empire, has often been presented as if it were the 
work of a few disinterested liberal imperialists, acting in a kind 
of a vacuum created by their own idealism and their devotion to 
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the empire. Attention has been concentrated, not upon the 
breaches in the imperial system which the British made in despite 
of colonial protest, but upon the few concessions which they 
granted in response to colonial importunities. The work of 
statesmen who were prepared to anticipate the break-up of the 
empire with equanimity if not with enthusiasm, has been dig- 
nified as colonial reform; and almost any politician who was 
willing to give up imperial controls, upon which he placed no 
value, in order to be rid of imperial burdens which he desired to 
escape, can qualify for the title of colonial reformer. The truth 
is, that if the British had believed in their empire, they would 
have fought for it, as they fought in 1775. But since they were 
non-believers, they were prepared for capitulation; and since they 
were Victorians, they contrived to invest their surrender with an 
air of dignified and impressive liberalism. 

There were, of course, a few genuine colonial reformers at the 
beginning of Victoria’s reign—men, that is, who understood 
reform to be something a little superior to the gentlemanly huck- 
stering by which one surrendered privileges in exchange for the 
cancellation of burdens. Lord Durham, Charles Buller, Gibbon 
Wakefield, and William Molesworth were members of this group; 
but by the middle of the nineteenth century their day was 
definitely over. A faint air of disrepute hung over them. They 
were young, or they were politically unmanageable or they had 
become regrettably involved in marital difficulties; and concern 
for the colonies was thus vaguely associated with political in- 
stability and moral error. Finally, the colonial reformers com- 
mitted the great mistake of dying early. Charles Buller, the 
man who wrote Responsible government for colonies, died when he 
was barely forty; but William Ewart Gladstone, the alleged 
colonial reformer who recalled the imperial troops at the moment 
when New Zealand was threatened with Maori war, lived stoutly 
on to become the very personification of enlightened Victorian 
statesmanship. 

The ideas of the colonial reformers found echoes in a few 
curious places; but perhaps not altogether unexpectedly from 
Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle has even been called the father of 
modern imperialism; he will certainly be called the father of 
modern fascism by his next biographer; and the first description 
is just about as instructive as the second. Like the colonial 
reformers, Carlyle believed that emigration to the colonies might 
be the means of allaying the social evils in the mother country; 
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but though he took a practical interest in the colonies as a possible 
solution for what he used to call the ‘‘Sallow or Yellow Emanci- 
pation” question, he frequently conceived of them in a more 
grandiosely romantic fashion. He expatiated proudly upon their 
vast spaces, their splendid future, and the blood and treasure and 
bravery which had been expended in their conquest. Finally, the 
colonies, like every other society in which Carlyle was interested, 
appeared an eminently suitable place for the beneficent operations 
of the Carlylean hero. Totally rejecting the reformer’s idea of 
responsible government, Carlyle insisted that the queen should 
select “‘some gallant-minded, stout, well-gifted cadet’’ as the 
typical governor. To him she was to say: “See, I have scores 
and scores of ‘Colonies’, all ungoverned, and nine tenths of them 
full of jungles, boa-constrictors, rattlesnakes, Parliamentary 
Eloquences, and Emancipated Niggers, ripening towards nothing 
but destruction; one of these you shall have, you as Vice-King; 
. . » go you and buckle with it, in the name of heaven; and let us 
see what you will build it to.” 

These odd, unimportant discordant protests were the only 
thing that broke the silence of indifference or interrupted the 
steady, peevish whine of belittlkement. Colonial historians are 
naturally though erroneously accustomed to evaluate British 
interest in the colonies on the basis of the reams of paper which 
were consumed in the writing of colonial dispatches. It may be 
observed that in general, colonial officials wrote dispatches be- 
cause they were paid to do so; and being normal men, they took a 
normal interest in doing a good job. But their activities could, 
and sometimes did, have about as little significance for the mass 
of their fellow-countrymen as do the operations of the Indian 
department for the population of Canada. It was in parliament 
itself, as well as in the country in general, that the attitude of the 
English people to colonies was plainly revealed. The colonial 
portfolio was itself regarded as of secondary importance in the 
cabinet. It was looked upon either as a brief stopping-place for 
some gifted politician on the make, or as a somnolent sinecure 
for someone who had lost his ambition or his party usefulness. 
And often it was very hard to fill. ‘Well, I'll take the office 
myself’’, Lord Palmerston is alleged to have said to a permanent 
official on one occasion. ‘Just come upstairs and show me on 
the map where these damned places are.’’ Even as late as the 
nineties, it was a matter of some small wonderment that Joseph 
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Chamberlain, of whom one naturally expected better things, 
should actually prefer to take the colonial portfolio. 

The mere mention of things colonial was usually sufficient to 
clear the house of commons of all but the most obstinate parlia- 
mentarians; and the opening sentences of the colonial secretary 
were lost in the noise of members departing for the more in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the lobbies or neighbouring chop-houses. 
The few members who watched the British North America Act 
of 1867 in its speedy passage through parliament could scarcely 
conceal their excruciating boredom; and after the ordeal was over, 
they turned with lively zeal and manifest relief to the great 
national problem of the tax on dogs. Most of the permanent 
under-secretaries for the colonies during the early decades of 
Queen Victoria’s reign subscribed to what may be called the 
pomological view of colonies—the view, that is, that all colonies, 
like ripe apples, were destined inevitably to drop off the parent 
tree. They and their contemporaries showed little disposition to 
arrest the fall. There was scarcely a front rank statesman in 
early Victorian England who was not prepared to view the de- 
parture of the colonies with cheerfulness decorously mingled with 
resignation. And Lord John Russell, Gladstone, and Disraeli 
were all at times jarred out of their habitual polite indifference 
into positive and indignant denunciations of the imperial tie. 

The heart of the whole movement was Manchester—Man- 
chester, the centre of the new imperialism masquerading in a 
sober anti-imperialist disguise. It was Manchester’s machinery 
and capital which destroyed the second empire; it was Man- 
chester’s prophets and priests who justified the destruction to an 
impressed and attentive populace. The Manchester school pro- 
duced Goldwin Smith, who throughout a long life, devoted 
himself to the task of assisting nature in breaking up the second 
empire; and although Messrs. Cobden and Bright could give only 
intermittent attention to the imperial problem, their whole 
philosophy was the sufficient basis for the anti-imperialist attack. 
As fanatically righteous free traders, they abhorred the whole 
tangle of tariffs, preferences, and shipping regulations which 
made up the old colonial system. As professional anti-militarists, 
they deplored the awful business of colonial defence. Their 
tone, the whole character of their argument was such a pleasantly 
acceptable mixture of practicality and unction, of pecuniary con- 
siderations and moral earnestness, that it commanded devout and 
grateful respect. 
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Under the inspired leadership of the Manchester school, the 
whole political and economic world of Great Britain made a 
determined assault upon the second empire. In the period 
between 1840 and 1870, it was systematically destroyed, in all 
aspects, economic, political, and military. Great Britain re- 
pealed the corn laws, the timber duties, and the navigation laws, 
and thereby destroyed at a blow the whole system of imperial 
preferences and shipping monopolies upon which the colonies had 
built up their economic existence. But when the colonies, 
emulating Great Britain’s exclusive concern for her own material 
interests, sought to build up their puny national economies by 
means of tariffs, there was a great wail of shocked surprise from 
the mother country. None of the alleged colonial reformers 
would listen for a moment to the absurd argument that if it was 
permissible for Great Britain to destroy tariffs in what English- 
men considered to be the national interest, then it was equally 
permissible for the colonies to establish tariffs in what the colonists 
considered to be their national interest. The reason for this 
distinction was transparently clear. Free trade was not an ad- 
vantage to England: it was a principle of political economy: 
and Mr. Cobden, who knew all about these matters, was aware 
that it had the sanction of the deity. Protection could never be 
an advantage to any state, for it was founded on economic error 
and was prima facie evidence of moral turpitude. Great Britain 
had embraced free trade, merely because she had seen the light; 
the colonies hankered after protection merely because they had 
an incurable tendency to sin. This point was beautifully put by 
Goldwin Smith, in a passage which combined intellectual and 
moral arrogance in nicely graduated quantities: ‘‘The colonies 
have a strong propensity to the commercial vice of Protectionism. 

. Protection is the natural resort of ignorant cupidity, and 
ignorant cupidity is the besetting sin of communities intensely 
commercial and wanting in education.” 

It was, however, upon the question of imperial defence that 
the Cobdenites trained their heaviest artillery. Dislike of the 
garrisons, which Great Britain maintained in the colonies for their 
protection, was strengthened by Cobden’s desire for what he 
called retrenchment and by Bright’s love of peace; and the 
opposition to imperial militarism evoked all the exquisite talent 
for moral argumentation which the reformers had developed in 
their other humanitarian crusades. Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
as is well known, opposed the ten-hours’ day for industry in 
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England; but they did so, not merely out of pre-occupation with 
the pecuniary interests of the employer, but also out of deep 
concern for the moral fibre of the labourers. Cobden, as he was 
careful to point out, was one of labour’s sincerest friends; but he 
deplored what he called ‘‘a spurious humanity” or ‘‘a morbid 
sympathy” with labour’s woes; and he greatly preferred a 
“masculine species of charity’’ which would encourage among 
workmen an independence, a self-respect, and disdain of being 
patronized and petted. This argument, which had served so well 
in the relations between capitalist and employee, was used un- 
altered to elucidate the proper relations between the colonies and 
England; and in this case, of course, the thoughtful capitalist was 
the mother country and the workmen lacking moral fibre were 
the colonies. If Great Britain were to withdraw her troops from 
the empire, it would be admittedly a financial advantage to 
England; but it would also be—and was not this the real point?—a 





moral gain for the colonies. “‘If’’, said John Bright, ‘‘they are 
to be constantly applying to us for guarantees for railways, and 
for grants for fortresses, and for works of defence . . . then I 


think it would be far better for them and for us—cheaper for us, 
and less demoralizing for them—that they should become an 
independent State. ” It was, in fact, a matter of great 
consolation for the Victorian imperial reformers to realize how 
invariably the pecuniary advantage of England coincided with 
the moral betterment of the colonies. 

British statesmen could take an unprejudiced and manly stand 
in the subject of imperial defence, for, of course, nobody expected 
that the colonies would ever move to the assistance of the mother 
country. Great Britain had no desire to aid the colonies; and 
she naturally assumed that the colonies, acting on correct Man- 
chester principles, would never have any intention of aiding her. 
The few people who discussed the bare possibility of colonial 
assistance, did so merely with the obvious intention of being 
humorous. Sir Charles Dilke, who made a tour of the English- 
speaking world in 1866 and wrote a book called Greater Britain, 
could wax very indignant over the spectacle of ‘‘Dorsetshire 
agricultural labourers paying the cost of defending New Zealand 
colonists in Maori wars’’, for the simple reason that he had not 
the faintest expectation that New Zealanders would ever come in 
scores of thousands from the other side of the world to fight for 
Great Britain in Belgium. “It is not likely, nowadays’, he 
wrote, ‘‘that our colonists would, for any long stretch of time, 
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engage to aid us in our purely European wars. Australia would 
scarcely feel herself deeply interested in the guarantee of Luxem- 
bourg, nor Canada in the affairs of Servia.”’ This peculiarly un- 
fortunate prophecy was the calm assumption of all who were 
concerned at home in the empire’s affairs. And in 1869-71, the 
Gladstone government recalled the troops, despite the bitter 
protests of New Zealand that they were left defenceless in the 
probable event of a Maori war. The Gladstone government, 
adopting a tone which they might have employed in addressing a 
tenth-rate foreign power, replied to these protests with long, 
hectoring lectures. The evacuation of the troops went on all over 
the empire; and when in November, 1871, the last imperial 
soldiers marched down the streets of Quebec singing ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’, the second empire of Great Britain was ended forever. 


Ill 


At almost exactly the same moment the change began. The 
death of the old empire coincided with nearly complete exactitude 
with the birth of the new imperialism. The very country which 
had dropped a few of its possessions and had considered dropping a 
lot more, now became curiously interested in acquiring new 
colonies. The very people who had derided the sentimental 
affection by which the colonists had kept the empire together, 
now began to develop imperial emotions of theis own. The 
Royal Colonial Institute was founded in 1868: the recall of the 
troops from New Zealand aroused a sudden curious burst of 
imperial sentiment. In 1872 the incredible Disraeli—the man 
who had talked angrily a few years before of the ‘‘colonial dead- 
weights’’—informed an impressed audience at the Crystal Palace 
that the preservation of the empire was one of the three great 
objectives of the Conservative party. In 1875 that unrepentant 
spendthrift, the Khedive Ismail of Egypt, brought his shares in 
the Suez canal to market: and Disraeli, prompted no doubt by 
that oriental imagination of which disapproving English historians 
make so much, overcame the opposition of the cabinet and used 
the Rothschild money to purchase the Khedive’s interest. More- 
over, he created that strangely un-English title ‘‘The Empress of 
India” to the immense gratification of the queen and to the em- 
barrassment, disapproval, or amusement of his colleagues. The 
Indian empire was new only in name; but the adventure into 
Egypt was a real, if apparently a modest, novelty. And it had 
been preceded, a few years before, by the even more inconspicuous 
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beginning to an even wilder series of imperial adventures. In 
1868 a Boer farmer in South Africa purchased a small stone from a 
native witch-doctor. He paid everything he had for it—500 
sheep, 10 oxen, and a horse. But he sold it to a trader for 
£11,000; and the trader resold it for £25,000. The stone weighed 
83 carats and it came to be called the Star of South Africa. Two 
years later, in 1870, diamonds were discovered in considerable 
quantities at Kimberley. And in the same year, by one of those 
beautiful coincidences of history, Cecil John Rhodes landed in 
South Africa. 

The change from the commercial cosmopolitanism of the 
Cobdenites to the territorial imperialism of the later Victorians is 
one of the most fascinating and the most difficult problems of the 
nineteenth century. But in the main the change was due not to 
the altered stature of the colonies, but to the disturbed state of 
Europe in general and England in particular. It was not the 
novel importance of the colonies which created the new im- 
perialism any more than it was their previous insignificance which 
had precipitated the collapse of the second empire; in the second 
case, as in the first, it was British interests and British necessities 
which dictated the change. It was obvious, of course, even to 
the Victorians, that the empire was changing in character. Few 
people, except freaks like Carlyle, had predicted that the settle- 
ment colonies would ever amount to anything. But the plain 
fact seemed to be that they were progressing; and there were 
even a few daring Englishmen who were willing to prophesy that 
in the remote future they might be of some slight consequence in 
world affairs. It came home to the Victorians with a great shock 
of surprise that other European powers—powers who were fortu- 
nately bereft of colonies—seemed actually to be making very 
strenuous efforts to acquire some. Could it be that the British 
had under-estimated their overseas possessions? The idea was, 
of course, nonsensical and anyway it could never be publicly 
acknowledged. But might there not be in it an infinitesimal 
grain of truth? 

It was, in short, the changed economic and political balance 
of power in the world at large, rather than the growing consequence 
of the settlement colonies, which gave impetus to the new im- 
perialism. The year 1870 lifted the curtain on a new and vaguely 
disturbing scene. The world was suddenly crowded—over- 
crowded—with great hulking and ambitious national states. 
Italy was no longer a congeries of petty principalities: it was a 
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nation. The Civil War and reconstruction had created a new 
United States. The German empire had sprung into being. 
These great national states were destroying the early Victorian 
ideal of peaceful commercial cosmopolitanism. They were violat- 
ing the principle of free trade which had been the basic theory of 
Manchester; they were breaking up the economic unity of the 
globe which had been Manchester’s material objective. The new 
world was evincing a disappointing disinclination to remain an 
economic unit—open and passively ready for the exploitation of 
the British. France and Germany and the United States were 
intent on tariffs—and the magisterial rebukes of Earl Grey and 
William Ewart Gladstone were even more ineffectual here than 
they had been in the case of the colonies. Moreover—alarming 
thought—the great national states began to manufacture, and 
on a large scale. They developed technical skills and superior 
technical education. And in the last crucial test, the test of 
world trade, the results of this revolution were manifest. Great 
Britain lost that position of uncontested and commanding supe- 
riority which had been hers since the beginning of the industrial 
revolution and which she had accepted complacently as the rightful 
reward of her pious adherence to the inspired doctrines of political 
economy. The new national states began to invade the markets 
of the world. They began to pre-empt these markets as colonies 
or as spheres of influence. 

Urged on by the pressure of these material factors and goaded 
by her capitalists and publicists, Great Britain entered the race 
for empire once more. The new imperialism was not, of course, a 
really novel apparition, it was simply the older and even more 
arrogant imperialism of the Cobdenites, suitably altered to meet 
the changing conditions; but its spirit, its methods, and its terri- 
torial interests were profoundly different. The older settlement 
colonies—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, as well as the empire 
of India—were all swept into the movement and sometimes 
occupied a central position in it; but it was not those places which 
kept the interest of capitalists and aroused the imagination of the 
people: it was Afghanistan, Egypt, and above all Africa. The 
drama of the new empire was played out against a gaudy back- 
drop of tropical forests, and great sluggish rivers, and empty 
veldt and sand, and terrible mountain passes. It had its triumphs 
and its heroic tragedies. There was that lost hundred soldiers at 
Rorke’s drift, nearly half of them ill and fevered, who fought all 
night against the massed thousands of Zulus. There was that 
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mere handful of men—Alan Wilson’s patrol—who were sur- 
rounded by the Matabele army and fired their last round of 
ammunition, and stood up, the few survivors, and sang ‘‘God 
Save the Queen” and fell where they stood. These deeds of 
simple and outrageous bravery were followed and preceded by 
other acts, some of unremitting devotion, others of greed, cunning, 
and unprovoked violence. Livingstone plunged into the depths 
of central Africa, but in other remote and barbaric places like old 
King Lobengula’s court in Matabeleland, concession hunters, with 
tired, anxious, predatory faces, intrigued among themselves and 
imposed on native credulity, to win the contract which would 
give them the right to dig for imagined gold. The period had its 
heroes—simple, fearless soldiers like Kitchener and Gordon: it 
had its capitalists and picturesque adventurers like Beit, and 
Barney Barnato of Kimberley. And among these last was Dr. 
Leander Starr Jameson, the hero or the villain of the raid into 
the Transvaal, with his “I-suppose-I-must-do-this’” expression 
and his ‘‘I-know-I-will-do-this”’ mind. 

Of them, but above them all, was Rhodes. He summed up 
the entire new empire—he personified it—its diverse and con- 
tradictory characteristics are united and reconciled in the ele- 
mental fact of his personality. He was at once an absurd ro- 
mantic, a cool and cynical realist. There is both a massiveness 
and a childish naiveté in his designs. He was a portent of those 
forces, both material and moral, which are even now effecting 
the transformation of modern politics. In a document, which he 
wrote in 1877, when he was twenty-four, he declared that he would 
work “‘for the furtherance of the British Empire, for the bringing 
of the whole civilized world under British rule, for the recovery 
of the United States, for the making of the Anglo-Saxon race 
into one Empire’. He was a visionary who dreamed dreams; 
but he was also a capitalist who kept his eye unerringly fixed on 
realities; and the grandiose clauses of the various wills by which 
he bequeathed his fortune for the spread of Britain’s empire, are 
paralleled by the cool, laconic phrases in which he described the 
brute facts of his time. ‘“‘Cobden’’, said Rhodes tersely, “‘had 
his idea of Free trade for all the world, but that idea has not been 
realized. The question of the day is the tariff question, and no 
one tells the people anything about it. . . . These islands can only 
support six millions out of their thirty-six millions. ... We 
cannot afford to part with an inch of the world’s surface which 
affords a free and open market to the manufactures of our 
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countrymen. . . . It must be brought home to you that your 
trade is the world, and your life is the world, and not England. 
That is why you must deal with these questions of expansion and 
retention of the world.’”” Rhodes, in short, aspired simply to win a 
universal empire for England; and to himself, as the first task, he 
allotted Africa. And he was in a hurry—in a desperate hurry. 
For beyond the Cape Colony were the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and the whole north— 
‘““My North’’, Rhodes used to call it. 

In the meantime, while the soldiers and promoters and specu- 
lators were founding the new empire overseas, there was an 
increasing boom in imperialism at home. The imperialists began 
to get into the newspapers and periodicals: they started to hold 
conferences. J. A. Froude founded the school of philosophy 
which was to supersede Manchesterism, and in 1883 Seeley 
published The expansion of England. The change was observable, 
however, not merely in these new voices, but also in the strangely 
novel accents of the old. Charles Dilke, the man who had 
written Greater Britain—of which he evidently considered the 
United States to be the most important part—published a new 
treatise entitled Problems of Greater Britain; and to the altered 
Mr. Dilke the chief problem appeared to be, not the task of ex- 
pediting imperial separation, but the labour of promoting im- 
perial unity. Tennyson’s Hands all round, when it was first 
published in 1852, was chiefly made up of a denunciation of 
France and an offer of friendship to America. But the laureate, 
in imperial matters as in so many others, moved resolutely with 
the times; and when Hands all round reappeared in 1882, it was 
found to contain a great hymn to empire, with Canada, Australia, 
and India all mentioned in terms of respectful admiration. Witha 
rapidity which left the colonies dizzy and breathless, Great 
Britain passed from the novel conviction that she must keep her 
surviving colonies to the inspired reflection that she could federate 
the entire empire. The colonies, which had barely ceased to fear 
imperial dismemberment, were suddenly invited to declare their 
views on imperial federation. They were haled forth, blinking, 
into the sunshine of Britannic favour; they were invited to sit in 
colonial congresses and to participate in the colour and splendour 
of the jubilees. 

The movement for closer imperial unity, which reached and 
passed its height in the last two decades of the century, travelled 
the old and difficult paths toward the old and almost forgotten 
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objectives. The early Victorians, who had recalled the legions, 
broken the mercantile system, and conceded responsible govern- 
ment, were now succeeded by the late Victorians who hoped to 
establish a common system of imperial defence, who aspired to 
tighten the commercial relations and the political unity of the 
empire. The work of imperial unification was undertaken in the 
same disinterested and liberal spirit in which the process of 
imperial decentralization had been carried through; and it was 
assumed that, in some unexplained and not entirely explicable 
fashion, imperial federation would be a great concession to the 
older settlement colonies. It was a concession whose merits 
were more adequately appreciated in Great Britain than in the 
colonies; but even in Great Britain it encountered resistance from 
the established policies of the past. The new British imperialism 
was in large measure the response of the British national state to 
the new national state system of Europe; and it was not unfitting 
that the movement for imperial federation should be blocked by 
those very national forces which had helped to set it in motion. 
Great Britain was just as unwilling to surrender the remnants of 
imperial control as were the colonies to abandon their newly won 
political autonomy. Preferential tariffs were just as objectionable 
to free-trade England as were imperial zollvereins to protectionist 
colonies. The Imperial Federation League, which had tried 
vainly to reconcile these conflicting interests, wound up its affairs 
in 1893; and the imperial conference of 1897 dispelled some of the 
great dreams of formal reorganization upon which Victorian 
imperialism had fed for the last two decades. 

It was the war in South Africa and not the achievement of 
imperial federation which was to form the not inappropriate 
climax of the new Victorian imperialism. The issue of prefer- 
ential trade remained and was to divide the British unionist 
party in the near future; but the exponents of closer political 
unity had failed to find their formula and the new imperial asso- 
ciation assumed the vaguer title of British Empire League. As 
its theories were tacitly abandoned, British imperialism took on a 
more cloudy grandeur; and, as the Boer War drew steadily closer, 
it acquired a kind of exalted truculence of tone. It was this 
spirit, disseminated unconsciously and deliberately through 
various channels to the receptive peoples of the empire, which 
decided one of the great questions which the imperial conference 
of 1897 had left unresolved. The words of Reid, of New South 
Wales, at the imperial conference were prophetic. ‘“‘The great 
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test of our relations. . .’’, he said, ‘‘will be the next war in which 
England is engaged . . . that feeling of patriotism, we may call 
it—-it would flame out just as practically in the Colonies, in the 
hour of danger, as in England; but it is only in those moments 
that you can make the people one in the sense of sacrifice.”’ It 
was not through the grant of political and economic concessions, 
but through the sense of sacrifice in a great imperial effort, that 
the empire of the Victorians was united at the last; and the very 
consciousness of colonial nationalism which had checked the in- 
vasions of autonomy, now encouraged the colonies to take the 
important place to which they felt entitled in the great affairs of 
an empire of which they were morally a part. It was a tribute 
to the potency of the new imperialism that, thirty years after 
Great Britain had withdrawn the garrisons from the colonies, the 
colonial contingents should be fighting in their first imperialist 
war. 
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BRITISH INDIAN POLICY IN NOVA SCOTIA TO 1760 


RITISH INDIAN policy in Nova Scotia begins with the 

cession of Acadia by France in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Prior to this date, British authorities, both in London and the 
New England colonies, had had contacts with the natives of this 
region, but they had been confined to the narrow limits necessi- 
tated by the conflict with France. In fact, until after the cession 
of Canada, British relations with the Indians of the old province 
of Acadia were essentially a phase of the ‘‘Acadian problem’’. 
Nevertheless trade, the acquisition of land, missions, and the 
administration of justice grew in importance. It is proposed to 
discuss here only the problem of defence in the period 1713-60, in 
an attempt to show the interrelation of the Indian problem with 
the struggle of France and England for empire in America. 

The Indians who inhabited the present Maritime Provinces 
were not numerous.' It is amazing that so small a group should 
have caused such concern to a great colonizing power. Had it not 
been for the presence of many Frenchmen who constantly stirred 
up the natives against the British, in the hope that such action 
would expedite the return of the province to France, there would 
have been little or no Indian problem in Nova Scotia in these 
years. 

Bitterness between the Acadians and the English was a natural 
consequence of the colonial wars. Charges of bad faith, treachery, 
and attempts to stir up the native tribes to loot and massacre, 
were made frequently by each side. Every border raid was 
followed by threats of reprisal, in an effort to terrify as well as to 
restrain the enemy.? For example, a British council of war, 
meeting at Annapolis, pointed out to the Canadian governor, 
Vaudreuil, that they would take revenge on the Acadians, who 

1An estimate of Pére Gaulin, made in 1722, places the total at under 1,000; but if 
one includes the tribes of the St. John valley, which one should do in any discussion of 
policy, the number must have been much greater, probably about 3,500 or 4,000 about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The most important tribes were the Micmac, 
Malecite (St. John), and Passamaquoddy. The last two were closely affiliated in the 
Abnaki confederacy, and the Micmac had a close linguistic relationship with them. 
The common ground for these tribes, however, was their friendship for the French and 
their animosity toward the English. See D. C. Harvey, The French regime in Prince 
Edward Island (New Haven, 1926), 214; J.S. McLennan, Louisbourg, from its foundation 
to ol a (London, 1918), 66; F. W. Hodge, Handbook of the Indians of Canada (Ottawa, 
1913), 1-5, 271-2, 289-90; H. R. — Les Sulpiciens et les prétres des missions 
froma en Acadie (Quebec, 1897), 9 


2Francis Parkman, Half century of conflict (Boston, 1897), 1, 116-49; Wm. Kingsford, 
History of Canada (Toronto, 1887-98), II, 375. 
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were at their mercy, if the French did not cease their border raids 
and guerilla warfare; ‘‘but as we abhor the Barbaritys of Your 
Savage War, so we hope you will give us no Occasion to copy 
after you in this Respectt’’.* This same council also threatened 
to seize Acadians and turn them over as slaves to the Indians 
friendly to Britain, if the French did not desist from aiding and 
abetting their Indians in holding New England captives to ransom.‘ 
Until the end of the War of the Spanish Succession efforts to 
persuade the unconquered remnants of the French and Indian 
population to come to terms were in vain, and it was found 
necessary in 1711-2 to bring over Indians from New England and 
New York to run down these guerilla warriors.® 

Maintaining order amidst two groups of hostile people in 
Nova Scotia was no simple task after the cession in 1713. The 
Acadian French had no reason to love their new masters. The 
Indians already won for Catholicism,’ found the French traders 
and priests more congenial than the English soldiers or fishermen. 
So great was French influence with the Indians that men on the 
spot decided that it was better to have the French inhabitants 
remain in their old homes, in spite of their anti-British sentiment, 
than to risk the loss of trade if the natives followed their friends 
to Cape Breton; or the greater danger of violence if such influence 
as the French exercised was withdrawn.’ On the strength of this 
advice, the lords of trade recommended that ‘‘until there are more 
British subjects and until the Indians are gained over, the French 
should not be treated as they deserve’’.® 

Apparently neither the Acadians nor the Indians regarded the 
settlement of 1713 as permanent. Both groups looked forward 
to a restoration of French power. In spite of displays of friend- 
liness, it was obvious that peace was assured only while the 
vanquished prepared to strike again. French policy at this time 
is indicated in a letter to Costebelle at Cape Breton: ‘The 
savages of the French mission on the shores of Acadia are such 

’Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia papers, series A, vol. 3, p. 22 (transcripts 
from the Public Record Office). This council met in 1710. 

‘Ibid., A 3, pp. 22-3. 

5Ibid., A 3, pp. 186-94, 233, 262; A 4, pp. 9-10, 29, 94; W. N. Sainsbury and others 
(eds.), Calendar of state papers, colonial series, 1711-2, 177. 

®The religious element is a separate topic and cannot be dealt with here. 

7N.S. papers, A 5, p. 151; T. B. Akins (ed.), Nova Scotia archives, 1, Selections from 
the public documents of the province of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1869), 9; Calendar of state 
papers, colonial series, 1714-5, 128. 

85N.S. papers, AY, pp. 67-8. 


*Jbid., A 9, pp. 47-8, 110, 121-2; Journals of the commissioners for trade and 
plantations (London, 1920 ff.), III, 48. 
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irreconcilable enemies of the English people, that we cannot with 
our most peaceable speeches, impress them not to trouble their 
trade.” The natives were to be kept in this frame of mind and 
he was “‘‘to allow no English settlement in Acadia or fishing on its 
shores, but this should be done prudently and secretly’’.!° 

The question of presents for the Indians proved as trouble- 
some in Nova Scotia as elsewhere. The French had been ac- 
customed to bestow gifts on their Indian allies, and the tribes 
expected, naturally enough, that their new sovereign would con- 
tinue the practice. Governor Philipps and Lieutenant-Governor 
Doucet pointed out to the British government that it was quite 
impossible to maintain friendly relations with the natives, or even 
to negotiate with them, if provision for presents was not made. 
Obviously there were no adequate funds available locally for this 
purpose, and supply had to be obtained from London. British 
officials looked askance at such an expensive practice, and only to 
avert a crisis were some meagre supplies sent out. Still a few 
presents were better than none, and the British government had 
definitely committed itself to a policy from which it did not 
escape until after the American Revolution. In the ensuing 
years it was to prove very expensive in view of the benefits derived 
from such a colony as Nova Scotia. There was, however, no 
alternative if peace was to be preserved." 

On the eve of R&ale’s War in 1721, British officials in Nova 
Scotia were very nervous over the Indian situation. The governor 
called the chiefs of the most disaffected tribes into Halifax where 
he promised to improve trading facilities amongst their tribes. 
He also assured them that he would be as bountiful as the French 
had been if they would remain faithful to the British cause.” 
Since the French were thought to be the root of the trouble, an 
Indian rising was expected immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities with France. No remedy was suggested, other than 
improvement in fortifications and an increase in the garrisons. 
For such a programme there was no support, financial or other- 
wise, from Britain.” 


L6Ouoted in McLennan, Loutsbourg, 66. 

N.S. papers, A 9, pp. 22-4, 69, 140-1, 147-8; A 10, pp. 56, 104-5, 162-3; A 11, 
p. 163; Akins, Nova Scotia archives, 1, 55; A. M. MacMechan (ed.), Nova Scotia archives, 
II, A calendar of two letter books and one commission book (Halifax, 1900), 56, 62-3; 
Journals of the commissioners for trade and plantations, IV, 48, 70. 

12N.S. papers, A 11, pp. 90-1, 94; MacMechan, Nova Scotia archives, I1, 64-5. 

13N.S. papers, A 15, pp. 162-3, 225-6; MacMechan, Nova Scotia archives, II, 71; 
A. M. MacMechan (ed.), Nova Scotia archives, 111, Original minutes of H.M. council 
at Annapolis Royal (Halifax, 1908), 15; Public Record Office, C.0.5; vol. IV, p. 42 
(transcripts in the Public Archives of Canada). 
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Rale’s War in New England offered the Indians another 
opportunity to plunder British fishermen and settlers. The tribes 
closest to New England were most trouble, although others far 
removed from the Maine frontier were sufficiently restless to 
cause alarm. The French priests and traders were charged with 
stirring up the discontent, but the failure of the French to come 
to the assistance of the Abnaki, and the complete victory of the 
New England military forces, led the governor to adopt a firm 
tone in the negotiations of 1726.14 Peace terms were offered in a 
circular letter based on the agreement reached at Boston which 
closed Réle’s War in New England in the preceding December," 
and the various tribes accepted them during the summer and 
autumn. 

Governor Armstrong of Nova Scotia was anxious to take a 
strong stand against the French as well as against the Indians. 
In a despatch to Newcastle he pointed out that there were about 
eight or nine hundred French families under his jurisdiction, all 
Catholic, and not one of them would take the oath to the king. 
The French priests sought to draw the Indians not only to the 
church but to France. The governor of Ile Royale continued to 
lure the natives from British allegiance with presents and supplies 
of arms and ammunition. He did this in spite of his protests to 
the contrary. As a result of these activities, the French traders 
had had a great advantage over their English competitors and it 
was easy for them to stir up the Indians to perpetrate atrocities 
against the British.’ Armstrong thought that the only method of 
offsetting this pernicious French influence was to build a large 
number of “‘little forts’. These he thought would so restrain the 
French and Indians ‘“‘that they will not dare to give the British 
Subjects the least disturbance’. He would not allow any more 
French priests to go among the Indians without the consent of the 
governor, and he would compel all French and Indians to take the 

MNS. papers, A 16, pp. 72-4, 160-1; B 1, pp. 53, 58-60. 

The Indians were required to recognize the ‘‘Jurisdiction and Dominion’”’ of the 
king of England over all of Nova Scotia; to promise that their people would not molest 
any of his majesty’s subjects; if any individual Indian committed any illegal act against 
any Britisher, the tribe to which he belonged would be held responsible for making 
restitution; in case of dispute between an Indian and a settler, redress was to be sought 
only through the courts; there was to be no private revenge; the Indians were to release 
all prisoners held. This treaty is reprinted in full in Beamish Murdock, History of 
Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1865), I, 429-30. 

16N.S. papers, A 16, pp. 203-5; A 17, pp. 36-44, 55-6, 66; MacMechan, Nova Scotia 
archives, III, 111, 117. 

N.S. papers, A 16, pp. 160-1; Armstrong was inclined to exaggerate the short- 


comings of the French. See J. B. Brebner, New England’s outpost (New York, 1927), 
87-92. 
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oath of allegiance or “Quit the Government intirely’’. He also 
proposed to strengthen the meagre military resources of the 
colony, but he was unable to carry out his scheme because of 
financial difficulties.'® 

A period of comparative quiet intervened between R4le’s War 
and the War of the Austrian Succession in the 1740’s but there 
was constant fear that the French still held the natives’ allegiance, 
and apprehension lest the tribes should descend on the English 
settlements and fishing stations..* To undermine French in- 
fluence, and to convince the Indians that the preservation of 
peace was in their own best interest, a few small fortifications 
were erected in outlying districts and inducements were offered 
to the troops to settle in the province at the end of their service. 
The home government was willing to help defray the expenses of 
the last-mentioned scheme. Soldiers were allowed and encour- 
aged to take their wives with them when they went to Nova 
Scotia. Fifty acres of land were offered to every soldier who 
remained in the country, and twice that quantity was provided 
for those who could qualify as “Carpenters, Smiths, Masons, 
Joyners, Brickmakers, Bricklayers, and all other Artificers neces- 
sary for Building and Husbandry’’. Encouragement was also 
given to intermarriage between ex-soldiers and Indian women.?° 

Meanwhile the traditional technique for keeping the Indians 
at peace was continued: sending officials to reassure or threaten 
the tribes; calling chiefs into Halifax for a like purpose; threatening 
to cut off trade; and distributing presents.*! Every local official 
faced a dilemma over Indian presents. When he gave enough to 
satisfy the natives, the home government objected to the expense; 
when he obeyed his instructions from London, the tribes were 
dissatisfied. In consequence many a governor found himself out 
of pocket through his efforts to serve two masters.” Still the 
British government was reluctant to furnish presents on the same 
scale as had been provided by the French. Governor Armstrong 
pointed out repeatedly that not only was it desirable to send 

18N.S. papers, A 11, p. 26; A 16, pp. 129-30, 160-1, 165, 197-8. 

\°Jbid., A 17, p. 86; A 19, pp. 53-4; A 22, pp. 99-100; A 23, p. 185; A 26, p. 5. 

2°Tbid., A 17, pp. 129-32; B 1, pp. 53-5; see also J. B. Brebner, ‘‘Subsidized inter- 
marriage with the Indians’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REvIEw, VI, 1925, 33-6). 

*1N.S. papers, A 17, p. 206; A 19, pp. 53-4; A 21, pp. 25-6; B 1, p. 138; MacMechan, 
Nova Scotia archives, 111, 150, 164. 

22Governor Philipps claimed in 1720 to have advanced £150 for presents from his 
personal funds, and in spite of his requests for compensation, nothing had been done. 


Governor Armstrong also made similar advances (N.S. papers, A 12, p. 93; A 17, 
p. 278). 
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presents to the natives to keep them well disposed toward Great 
Britain, but that if such a course was not followed the tribes would 
throw in their lot with the French at the first opportunity. In 
the meantime they would annoy the British settlers, fishermen, 
and traders by preying on their property.” 

One reason why London was unwilling to supply goods to give 
to the Indians was the suggestion of the misdirection of these 
presents. While it is fairly obvious that the charges were primarily 
cloaks for economy, still it should be noted that it was not until a 
satisfactory explanation of the disposal of the presents had been 
made by Philipps and Armstrong that the lords of trade agreed to 
recommend further provision for this purpose. As was fre- 
quently the case, the board’s recommendation was not acted 
upon, and the matter was allowed to drop until another Indian 
war brought the realities of the situation home to the adminis- 
tration.” 

The close connection of the French and Indian problems was 
illustrated once more by the outbreak of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, saw at the 
outset that the expulsion of the French from Cape Breton was 
essential not only for the protection of the fishing industry, but 
also for the security of Nova Scotia. There was little danger of 
the French themselves attacking the British settlements, but 
through their Indian allies they could spread havoc.** In spite 
of the assurance given the tribes that they would be protected 
from any European enemy, the Indians soon took matters into 
their own hands, and once again decided that offence was the 
best defence.” 

The capture of Louisbourg in 1745 should have brought relief 
from Indian difficulties. It cut the chief French support from 
under the Indians who had been giving the most trouble. But 
the natives had by no means given up the struggle, as their con- 
tinued attacks showed.27. Numerous suggestions were put for- 
ward as to ways and means of subduing the hostile tribes, such as 
cutting off all trade by closing up the posts, increasing the number 

*Ibid., A 17, pp. 66, 99, 277-8; A 22, p. 135; A 23, pp. 61-2, 74-5. 

“Such charges were made against local officials in 1720 and again in 1734 (zbid., 
A 23, pp. 54, 59, 64, 161; Journals of the commissioners for trade and plantations, VI, 
sc, H. Lincoln (ed.), The correspondence of William Shirley (New York, 1912), 
i OeThe St. John tribe attacked Minas and Annapolis Royal, but did relatively little 


damage (N.S. papers, A 26, pp. 63-4, 142, 148, 150-5, 160-3; B 3, pp. 93-4). 
27 bid., A 27, pp. 80, 159, 197, 241; Brebner, New England’s outpost, 115-8. 
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of “ranger companies’’, using cruisers to cut off all intercourse 
between the French in Canada and their Indian allies in Nova 
Scotia, increasing the garrisons, and offering a bounty for every 
Indian taken, dead or alive.2® None of these suggestions was 
pursued so the Indians were not reduced to submission during the 
course of the war. 

Even after peace was restored in Europe, trouble continued in 
Nova Scotia.*® By the close of 1748, however, the French had 
apparently abandoned their Indian allies in Cape Breton, as 
Decorex, their agent, offered to assist Governor Hopson in any 
way he could in restoring peace among the Indians.*® With this 
change in French policy, the resistance to British authority of the 
Indians from Cape Breton soon collapsed. 

On the eastern frontier the situation was not so happy. Al- 
though Governor Shirley of Massachusetts had informed La 
Galissoniére, governor of Canada, in no uncertain terms of British 
jurisdiction over the Abnaki tribes, the French still thought that 
they might retain some useful influence over the tribes along the 
St. John river.*| The English, on the other hand, maintained 
that the Abnaki tribes were rebels rather than enemies. They 
had already submitted to Britain by the treaty of 1725, and thus 
they were not included in the terms of 1748, which applied only 
to the tribes which were subordinate to the French. It followed 
that the St. John tribe, which was in hostility to the English, had 
to make a new peace quite independent of that made with the 
other pro-French tribes. In 1749 delegates from the St. John 
came to Halifax and offered to submit to his majesty’s government 
on the terms of the treaties of 1725 and 1726. 

This last treaty did not bring a general peace. On the isthmus 
of Chignecto French influence was still strong enough to arouse 
the Indians to hostility, and for the next three years there was 
little security there for life or property. The French had dis- 
covered in Le Loutre,** a second Réle. Since he was not officially 
a French agent, the Canadian authorities found it convenient to 
dodge the responsibilities of his actions. At the same time he 
served the cause of France with as much zeal, and with greater 


28N.S. papers, A 28, pp. 101-2, 143-7; J. P. Baxter (ed.), Documentary history of 
Maine (Portland, 1889-1916), XI, 315, 381. 

*9For example, Marin’s attack on a group of English in Cape Breton in August 
1748 (N.S. papers, A 32, pp. 213-20, 260). 

3°Tbid., A 33, pp. 14-6, 263-4. 

‘1Ibid., A 33, pp. 16-9, 136-7; A 34, p. 97; Akins, Nova Scotia archives, 1, 368-71. 

®N_S. papers, A 34, pp. 184-5, 209-10, 219-22; see n. 15. 

33See N. M. Rogers, ‘‘Apostle to the Micmacs’”’ (Dalhousie review, VI, 1926, 166-76). 
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effectiveness, because of his influence over the natives in religion, 
than any regular official could possibly have done. The French 
further denied any responsibility for the actions of these Indians 
on the ground that they had never been subjects of the king of 
France, but merely allies. As a result, even with the best in- 
tentions, there were definite limits beyond which the French 
officials could not go in restraining their activities.* 

Further attacks on Chebucto and Canso in the late summer of 
1749 disturbed the Nova Scotian officials. The council decided 
not to declare war on these Indians, because to do so would be to 
“own them a free people, Whereas they ought to be look’d on as 
Rebels to His Majesty’s Government or as so many Banditte 
Ruffians and treated accordingly’. It then passed the following 
resolutions: ‘““That His Excellency give Orders to the Command- 
ing Officers at Annapolis Royal, Minas, & all others within the 
Province, to annoy, distress and destroy the Indians everywhere. 
That a Premium be promised of Ten Guineas for every Indian 
Killed or Taken Prisoner. That another Independent Company 
be rais’d with all Expedition not exceeding One Hundred Men.’ 

Additional strong measures became necessary when Indian 
hostilities continued into the following year. Cornwallis selected 
Cobb to lead a force of a hundred men against the Indians at 
Chignecto. The instructions to the commander illustrate the 
governor's policy. The French and Indian inhabitants of 
Chignecto, who had been constantly hostile to Britain were to 
be annoyed to the utmost, and “If it can possibly be done, I 
recommend to you above all things to seize the Priest de Loutre; 
if he should escape, you are to search his House for Papers, which 
you are to bring along with you, and set fire to his House. For 
every Indian you shall destroy (upon your producing his Scalp, 
as the Custom is) or every Indian taken, Man, Woman, or Child, 
you shall receive ten pounds Sterling reward to be divided accord- 
ing to the Rules in Prizes taken at Warr.’’ After offering a 
reward of £100 for the capture of Le Loutre the instructions 
concluded: “If anything occur to you (after executing the above 
Orders to the utmost of your Power) that you should think would 
destroy or distress the Enemy or be advantageous to His Majesty’s 
Service, I hereby authorize you to Act as you shall think best, 


and this shall be to you and all others a sufficient Warrant.’’* 
N.S. papers, A 35, pp. 79-81, 122-3. 


8Jbid., B 4, pp. 62-3. 
Ibid., A 36, pp. 15-9. 
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Cobb’s expedition was successful in its immediate purpose of 
driving the Indians from the isthmus, but it did not stop Indian 
raids.** Both expeditions and raids proved expensive, and Corn- 
wallis found difficulty in justifying the financial outlay for de- 
fence against a few hundred Indians. His explanation, of course, 
was that the real enemy was not the natives but the French. To 
prove his point, he drew attention to seizures of arms and am- 
munition from French vessels in Nova Scotian waters, and also 
to ransoms demanded for prisoners who had been carried to 
Quebec by the Indians.*® 

The lords of trade did not take quite as stern a view of Indian 
policy as did the local officials. While they approved of Corn- 
wallis’s policy, since the Indians had attacked first, they felt 
compelled to caution the governor against attempting to exter- 
minate the Indians lest the severity of such a policy, because 
of its cruelty, might have unfortunate repercussions on the 
Indians in the other colonies.*® While they recognized the 
danger of French influence over the Indians, they still advised a 
policy of peace, even if it had to be accompanied by some dis- 
ciplinary measures. Apart from the expeditions which it might 
be necessary to send against these people from time to time, their 
lordships thought that additional settlements, supported by gar- 
risons, would be adequate to hold hostile Indians in check.*° 

One of the most detailed statements of imperial policy is 
contained in a despatch from the lords of trade to Cornwallis in 
April, 1750. After pointing out how useful Indian support is in 
time of war against the French, and what a nuisance their 
hostility is in time of peace, their lordships said: 
With respect to your Province in particular our first care certainly should be to 
make a proper Resistance to the Incroachments or Attacks of the Indians, and awe 
them into Obedience; but hereafter in time of more Quiet it should be remembered 
that too great Endeavours cannot be made to gain over the Good Will and fix to 
us the Preference of the Indians whose Minds have of late years been and now 
are drawn from us chiefly by the secret Stratagems and false Insinuations of the 


French Emissaries whose Success and Influence over them might probably be 
obliterated and prevented, if proper and diligent Measures were taken on our 


‘7Ibid., A 36, pp. 132-6, 144-56, 206-10; A 38, pp. 29-30. 

38There was considerable other evidence to support Cornwallis’s contention that 
the French were supporting the Indians at this time. Some of the Micmac went to 
Canada every year to be clothed and equipped at the expense of the king of France. 
Cobb's vessel was attacked by a French force in August, 1750, and a similar occurrence 
took place the next year off Cape Sable (ibid., A 39, pp. 162-79; A 42, pp. 172-4, 186-7, 
199; B 4, pp. 280-1; Akins, Nova Scotia archives, 1, 183). 
39N.S. papers, A 35, pp. 98-9. 
‘Tbid., A 36, pp. 51-4, 112-6; A 46, pp. 128-9. 
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Part for undeceiving the Indians, of the Views of the English and the Designs of 
the French. It is true some expense may and will be necessary on this Account, 
but a little Money so laid out will be the means of avoiding many heavier Charges 
necessarily arising from an Indian War... . The wisest Conduct a Governor in 
America can follow for the Quiet of his own Province, and the general Interest of 
Great Britain there, is to teach the Indians to rely upon his Friendship and to 
maintain as good an Understanding with the French as they will permit him, 
consistent with his Duty and the just Maintainance of the Rights and Interests of 
Great Britain. 

While the board of trade seemed anxious to give Cornwallis 
adequate support to meet the situation in Nova Scotia, the 
secretary of state was not so ready to make the necessary appro- 
priations, and consequently very little was done. Cornwallis was 
left to make the most of his meagre resources.” 

In the War of the Austrian Succession, as in the earlier ones, 
the more generous policy of the French in supplying the Indians 
with presents showed results. British officers were handicapped 
in this respect by lack of funds, and the few gifts that they were 
able to offer, while useful, were not adequate.* It was not until 
after the war was over that the British adopted a generous scale 
of presents. In 1751 a large quantity of supplies was imported 
from Boston for distribution at the treaty to be signed at Fort 
George. Although all the goods imported did not find their way 
into the Indians’ hands, still it was a more substantial list than 
had been used previously. 

Real peace was not restored in the province until 1752. 
Preliminary arrangements with the St. John valley tribes were 
made by Mascarene in the late summer of 1751, and meanwhile 
all hostilities ceased. The other tribes, mostly Micmac, made a 
formal peace the next year on the basis of the treaty made at 

“[bid., A 36, pp. 181-4. 

“Tbid., A 46, pp. 132-3, 140. 

“Jbid., A 24, pp. 206-7; A 27, p. 241; A 28, p. 18; A 34, p. 195. 

“Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Manuscript documents (at Halifax), vol. 430, 


doc. no. 1, lists goods shipped by Thomas Gunter of Boston for this purpose. It 
includes: 


55 Blankets 3 bbl. Pork 

25% yds. Scarlet Cloth 15 bushels Salt 

8 pieces ‘‘garletts’’ 2 pipes Cider 

65 Blankets 321 gals. N.E. Rum. 

6 gross Pipes one pipe Fyal Wine 

10 pair small Blanketts 4 hogshead Biscuits 

3 pieces Strouds 2331 cakes Gingerbread (6 bbls.) 
6 lb. Vermillion 416 lb. Roll Tobacco 
Union Flagg 75 |b. do cut. 
56 gross Pipes 131 lb. Cheese 

10 pieces Strouds 11 2/3 doz. Beer 


436 gals. Molasses. 
“N.S. papers, A 43, pp. 53, 185; A 46, p. 87. 
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Boston in 1725.*° Governor Hopson was alarmed lest the lords 
of trade might think his policy was extravagant, and might as a 
result refuse to supply the presents and provisions promised in 
the treaty. He assured their lordships that there was no alter- 
native to his policy except continued hostility, and the few 
presents that he had promised would be much cheaper in the 
long run.*? 

The peace concluded in 1752 lasted little more than two years. 
In the interval there was the usual fear that only a favourable 
opportunity for an outburst was awaited, and consequently every 
minor incident in which Indians were involved caused great 
alarm.*® Once more fear gripped the outlying settlements. At 
Lunenburg the German settlers so recently arrived wanted to 
“throw off all subjection to any Government’’. They believed 
that, like the French in Nova Scotia, they would be safer from 
Indian attack, if they could convince the natives that they had 
nothing whatever to do with the English.*® 

A peace which did not bring any sense of security to the 
settlements in Nova Scotia was of little use in British policy. It 
did not even have that virtue so highly esteemed by the board of 
trade, cheapness, because both presents and conferences con- 
tinued to cost money.®*® In April, 1754, their lordships sent a 
detailed statement of their views on Indian policy to Lawrence. 
They drew attention to their concern over ‘‘the Constant State of 
Alarm and Hostility in which the Province had been hitherto kept 
by the Indians’, both because of the expense involved, and be- 
cause it retarded the development of settlement. They went on 
to say that peace 
cannot be relyed upon, unless the Indians are made sensible that every Infraction 
of Engagements on their part, whether from Native Treachery, or French In- 


“The terms stated that all past animosities were to be forgotten and friendship 
restored. The Micmac were to try to persuade all the other Indians to accept the 
peace, and to inform the governor of all plots against the British. The Indians were 
to have liberty of hunting and fishing. A truckhouse for the sale of merchandise was 
to be established wherever the Indians desired it, but they were to have full liberty to 
market all supplies anywhere in the colony. Certain provisions were to be distributed 
half-yearly, and presents of blankets, tobacco, and powder and shot were to be made 
to the Indians each October first, when they came into Halifax to renew the treaty. 
The Indians were to endeavour to save all people whom they might find shipwrecked 
on the coast, and bring them to Halifax. The regular courts were to try all cases that 
might arise concerning the Indians (ibid., B 5, pp. 112-8, 164-9). 

‘"Ibid., A 49, pp. 8-9, 75; A 50, pp. 26-7. 

‘8Jbid., A 50, pp. 35-6; A 52, pp. 95, 109-10; A 54, p. 78; A 55, p. 23; cf. G. du B. 
DeBeaumont, Les derniers jours de l’ Acadie (Paris, 1899), 44, 50-3. 

‘*Especially at Merlinguash, Musquedaboit, and Lunenburg (N.S. papers, A 53, 
pp. 114-6; A 54, pp. 126, 258-9; A 55, p. 155). 

5°Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Manuscript documents, vol. 430, doc. nos. 3, 13, 15. 
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stigation will not only be attended with danger and difficulty to themselves in the 
Execution, but if their Attempts should ever succeed, they would not fail to draw 
upon them the most dreadful and alarming Consequences. It seems therefore 
absolutely necessary that some solid and effectual plan should be entered upon; 
not only for preventing any such Infraction on the part of the Indians and dis- 
appointing their Effects, but likewise of making them feel in the most sensible 
manner the Effects of our Resentment by carrying into Execution the most 
vigorous offensive Measures, which open Force or Stratagem can effect.®! 

The board of trade found it impossible to frame a definite policy 
with the meagre information which it had at its disposal, and it 
instructed Lawrence to supply the necessary details.** Before any 
profound change in the conduct of Indian affairs in peace time 
could be adopted, the whole problem was thrust back again to a 
war time basis by the outbreak between the French and English 
in the Ohio valley. 

French interest in Nova Scotia was revived as hostilities 
spread across the North American frontier. As in the earlier 
wars many of the Indians were strongly in sympathy with the 
French and they showed their position by the usual attacks 
against the English settlements. Raids on isolated communities, 
followed by scalping and destruction, once again spread terror 
throughout the province. Single vessels, especially small fishing 
craft, also fell an easy prey to enemy attacks. Even as late as 
1759, a year after the fall of Louisbourg, Governor Lawrence 
noted that ‘‘the Indians and scattered neutrals have infested us 
more than ever, and indeed in a manner too which they never 
attempted before’’.** 

The French pursued the traditional course in stirring up the 
Indians. Hopson and Lawrence repeatedly pointed out that there 
could be no peace with the Indians until the French were com- 
pletely driven out.** A letter from Duquesne, governor of Canada, 
to the priest Le Loutre shows how well founded were the con- 
tentions of the governors in this regard. 

The more I become acquainted with this project, the more decided I am in thinking 
that we should never permit our Abnakis, Malecites and Mickmacs to make peace 
with the English. I regard these savages as the mainstay of the Colony, and in 
order to keep alive this spirit of hatred and revenge, we must remove every 
occasion of allowing it to be bribed; and the present position of Canada demands 
that those nations which are strongly connected should strike without delay, 


provided the order shall not appear to come from me because I have precise 
instructions to remain on the defensive.® 


5IN.S. papers, A 55, pp. 66-8. 

8 Jbid., A 55, pp. 69-70; A 56, pp. 57-8. 

8 Jbid., A 60, pp. 78, 140; A 62, pp. 209-10; A 63, pp. 34-5, 72-3; Akins, Nova Scotia 
archives, 1, 223. 

54N.S. papers, A 54, p. 135; A 56, p. 153; A 58, pp. 5, 33, 55. 

%Akins, Nova Scotia archives, 1, 239-40. 
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The usual tactics were pursued to protect the British settlers 
from Indian attack during the war. Small forts were erected at 
strategic points, ranger companies were sent out to waylay 
parties of the enemy, volunteer companies were offered rewards 
for prisoners and scalps, and serious attempts were made to 
intercept supplies coming in for the French and their Indian 
allies.*® 

Lasting peace was impossible so long as the French remained 
in Nova Scotia or Cape Breton. The capture of Beauséjour 
eased the situation at the isthmus; the fall of Louisbourg did the 
same for Cape Breton; and the expulsion of the Acadians relieved 
tension in the Annapolis valley; but it was not until after French 
power had received the crushing blow at Quebec that quiet really 
returned to the province. Early in 1760 overtures were received 
from several of the tribes seeking peace.5? The terms on which 
the treaties were to be negotiated were decided by the council in 
February, 1760.5 Formal treaties were concluded with the 
Passamaquoddy, St. John, and several of the smaller Micmac 
tribes, on these terms, in the spring of 1760. By March the 
governor was able to issue a proclamation forbidding all acts of 
hostility against the Indians. The following summer treaties 
were made with the remaining Micmac tribes.*® 

This treaty marks the end of an era in Indian relations in 
Nova Scotia. Prior to this time the French and Indian problems 
had been invariably tied up together. So long as France cherished 
dreams of recovering any part of the province, or so long as she 
held Cape Breton, the natives were pawns in her game of empire. 
The early success of the French missionaries and traders in com- 
parison with the efforts of their British competitors, made the 
Indians willing tools in the hands of the French. 

5°N.S. papers, A 56, pp. 55, 154-6; A 57, pp. 5-7; A 60, pp. 78, 168; D 1, pp. 114-5. 

‘i Tbid., B 8, pp. 5-7; B 10, p. 2; Akins, Nova Scotia archives, 1, 468. 

‘8Delegates were to give assurance that they were fully authorized to negotiate 
treaties. The treaty of 1725, which had been renewed in 1749 (see n. 15) was to form 
the basis of the settlement. Tribes were to be required to promise ‘‘not to aid or assist 
any of His Majesty’s Enemies, nor to hold any Commerce or Correspondence with 
them”, and because former treaties had not been kept, each tribe was to be required 
to send hostages as a proof of good faith (zbid., B 10, pp. 12-5). 

**In the submission they promised not to molest the frontiers, and to give satis- 
faction for any injury done to the British by any of their people. In cases of mis- 
understanding no private revenge was to be taken; English prisoners were to be set 
at liberty. They agreed not to assist any enemy of Britain nor to trade with him, and 
to trade only at government truckhouses. They offered hostages as proof of good 
faith (N.S. papers, A 66, pp. 31-5; B 10, 32-3, 36, 39-43, 50, 230-2, 288; State er 


of Massachusetts, Manuscript documents (in State House, Boston), XXXIV, 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Manuscript documents, vol. 430, doc. no. 20). 
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With the expulsion of the French, not only from Acadia, but 
from Canada, all was changed. With French support gone the 
Indians never could hope to rid the country of the English. 
Thereafter many of them attempted to reconcile themselves to 
their new masters. In a report on the state of the province in 
1774 it was stated, “Since the French have been expelled from the 
neighbourhood of this Province, they [Indians] have become quiet 
and well disposed’’.°° With the passing of the French dominion 
from North America, Indian policy in Nova Scotia became one of 
administering justice rather than one of defence, of reducing 
expenditures rather than of expanding the empire. 


R. O. MACFARLANE 
The University of Manitoba. 


60N.S. papers, A 90, p. 25. 





DOCUMENTS 
A SIDELIGHT ON THE HUNTERS’ LODGES OF 1838 


N 1838, and for several years thereafter, an organization 
known as the Hunters’ Lodges was the chief menace to peace 
along the Canadian-American frontier. With an avowed purpose 
of seizing Canada, this secret society was organized from Michigan 
to Maine and Vermont.! Officials in several states along the 
border were charged with condoning the activities of the Hunters, 
if they did not actually participate in their schemes. 

The documents which follow? throw an interesting sidelight 
on the situation in Ohio and in particular on the attitude of 
Governor Vance. Although avowedly opposed to the movement, 
he refused to take any direct action in suppressing it and placed 
the responsibility for the first move in that direction on the federal 
government. The matter was drawn to his attention by the first 
two letters printed below. The first’ is the strong protest of the 
British minister in Washington, H. S. Fox, to the secretary of 
state, a copy of which was forwarded to Governor Vance. Fox 
emphasized the fact that the authorities in both countries knew 
the size and activities of the organization and were aware of the 
imminent danger of an invasion of Canada. The invasion at 
Prescott, in which some two hundred men seized a point of land 
and held that position for several days,‘ did, in fact, take place on 
November 11 during the very time that this correspondence was 
in progress. The second letter to Governor Vance was from 
General H. Brady stationed at Detroit. Governor Vance in his 
replies excused his inability to prevent the possible seizure of arms 
and munitions on the ground that there was no state arsenal and 
that a state militia law provided for direct distribution of arms to 
the various contingents. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


'Wilson Porter Shortridge, ‘“The Canadian-American frontier during the rebellion 
of 1837-1838"’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REviEw, VII, 1926, 13-26). 

2Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, State Archives, Executive 
Documents, LVII (1838). 

3Only the latter part of this lengthy communication is reproduced here because the 
facts contained in the first part are known (see the article by Professor Shortridge). 
There is a copy of this letter by Fox in the Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 
224, p. 209. 

‘The ‘‘Battle of the Windmill” resulted in several casualties and the hanging of the 
ieader and ten companions. 


WILLIAM D. OVERMAN 
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I 
[H. S. Fox to Aaron Vail, acting secretary of state: copy] 


Washington, Nov. 3% 1838 
Sir: 

. . . Vast hordes of banditti and assassins are maturing their plans for the 
desolation and ruin of a British territory: they are engaged in this work within the 
jurisdication of the United States, where no British Authority can reach them, but 
where Her Majesty’s authorities rely confidently upon the friendship and honor 
of the United States themselves to exert the necessary power. It would not be 
fit for me to suggest modes of proceeding: but surely there must reside somewhere, 
in every well constituted state, the power to prevent those who live under its laws 
from persisting in the perpetration of violent and atrocious wrong against a friendly 
foreign people. 

I must observe that the present crisis in no way resembles an ordinary case of 
neutrality between contending foes,—between parties contending in open and 
legitimate war. Neither is this a case of neutrality, as between a Government and 
its rebellious subjects. No rebellion or civil contest is now raging in Canada; nor 
has been for nearly a twelvemonth past. The insurrection of last winter in 
Lower Canada was suppressed in a few weeks: the insurrection in Upper Canada 
was suppressed inafewdays. Yet from that time to this, Her Majesty’s Provinces 
have been kept in an almost constant state of warlike alarm, by attempts and 
projects of invasion from abroad,—the invaders being citizens of a friendly 
Republic; of a country with whose Government Great Britain is at peace. Her 
Majesty’s subjects are exposed to the inconvenience and expense, the hazard and 
suffering of a state of war, while they are precluded from retaliating or making 
just reprisal upon their enemy. That enemy is able, again and again, to mature 
his plans of aggression within the confines of a friendly power whose laws, from 
some incomprehensible reason, he still continues to evade or overrule. I have 
here presented no exaggerated picture of the extraordinary state of things which 
we have witnessed during the last twelvemonth on the Canadian frontier. It is 
true that wherever actual invasion has been attempted, the attempt has been 
quickly repelled by the firmness of Her Majesty’s troops, and by the high courage 
and heroic loyalty of the British population in Canada. But it is not just that all 
these hazards should again be encountered, and the burthen again forced upon 
Her Majesty’s subjects of defending themselves in arms against the hostile citizens 
of a friendly State. 

If the invasion which is now meditated be allowed to take place, disastrous 
consequences will ensue. If the American invaders, proceeding from within the 
jurisdiction of the Republic, should obtain a transient success, and overrun a 
portion of British territory, the United States will necessarily be answerable to 
Great Britain for the whole amount of damage sustained, public and private, for 
the recovery of the territory, and for the reparation of individual loss. If, on the 
other hand, which is more probable, the invading armament be repulsed, is it 
possible to suppose that the victorious party exposed to such unheard of and 
enormous provocation, will always have the forebearance to respect the American 
boundary from within which their lawless and unprincipled enemy will have been 
enabled to advance? is it possible to believe that a horde of ruffians and brigands 
will be allowed, again and again, to issue forth from within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, for the ruin of Her Majesty’s Subjects, and still, when repulsed, to 
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shelter themselves at pleasure beneath the same extorted and abused protection? 
I allude not to these things for the purpose of arguing, prematurely, the question 
either of the right of self defence, or of national reparation: I speak only of the 
probability of the events: and out of either of the cases above supposed, there 
would arise national discussions and disputes, of which it is painful to contemplate 
the issue—painful to those who desire as cordially as I do to behold a long con- 
tinuance of peace and friendship between England and America. It is by timely 
and instant measures of prevention, under the authority of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, that the mutual calamities, now imminent, may be averted. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, with high esteem and consideration, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) H.S. Fox 


I] 


[General H. Brady to Governor Vance of Ohio] 
Head Quarters 
7th Military Dept. 
Detroit Nov. 6, 1838. 
Governor 

I have had the honor of receiving from a Gentleman of high Authority in 
Upper Canada, an official, (but, Confidential) communication, containing state- 
ments of information received by him, at various times, and from different persons, 
relative to the secret organization and equipment of men within the states bordering 
on the Canada line, with a view to aid the people of that country should they 
attempt another insurrection—As the state of Ohio, is implicated in these reports, 
I have thought it proper to give you an Extract of what is said respecting her— 

“It is asserted by persons who have given this late information, that a man 
named A. D. Smith, a Magistrate in Cleveland, Ohio, has been Elected President 
of the Canadian Republic; and that Col. Williams of the Ohio Militia, is vice 
President; that General Burce [sic] of the Ohio Militia is Commander in Chief of 
the upper, or Western Division of the Patriot-forces—That at a convention in 
Cleveland, 162 delegates attended, and arranged these measures.” 

It is also asserted ‘‘that persons in command of Companies of Militia in Ohio, 
have declared that their arms were at the disposal of the Patriots; that the func- 
tionaries of the state Governments were privately assisting; that the Public 
Arsenals were purposely left unguarded; and that even the Governors of several 
States were members of the ‘“‘Hunters Secret-Society”’. 

Governor—This is all that relates to your state, and I give it to you as I 
received it not vouching for is [sic] truth or falsehood—I have no doubt, but a 
great part of it is a mere fabrication, designed by evil disposed persons on our side 
of the line, to keep up the excitement in Canada— 

I have thought it right to communicate to you this report respecting your 
people, as I believe it to be the duty of every well-wisher of peace and good 
Government to use his influence in preventing our people from meddling with the 
family quarrals [sic] in Canada—From the first of these difficulties, this has been my 
individual opinion, independent of my duty as an officer of the United States 
Army, placed in. Command of the troops from the Sault-de- St. Marie to Rochester, 
New. [sic] York, which admonishes me, to leave nothing at hazard that can be 
secured by timely interference—Under this impression I have given you the above 
information— 
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Should half the charges alledged agains|t] certain persons in Ohio prove true, 
That you may exercise your influence to withdraw them from so crazy an 
undertaking|[.] 
I am respectfully, 
your friend and [servant] 
H. Brapy 

To the Gen USA 

Hon Joseph Vance 


Ill 


[Governor Vance to John Forsythe, secretary of state: draft copy signed] 


Executive office Ohio. 


Columbus Nov. 12th 1838 
Hon !€ John Forsythe. 


Secretary of State. 

Sir 

The confidential communication of A[.] Vail acting Secretary 
of State of the 5th, inst, enclosing the note of Mr Fox. [sic] British Minister at 
Washington—and also a communication from Genl. H. Brady of the United States 
Army commanding the 7th military Dept. dated at Detroit on the 6th, inst, have 
both been received at this office. 

Genl Bradys communication goes to confirm that furnished the Department 
of State by Mr Fox. and gives the names of individuals in Ohio of respectability 
and Standing who are charged with this conspiracy against the British Canadian 
provinces. The means of averting this evil is not within the constituted authority 
& power of the State Government. Our Militia Laws distribute the State Arms 
to Divisions, Brigades, Regiments, Squadrons, Battalions & companies and their 
is not within our State an arsenal or Secure place of deposit for Military 
Stores. Under this exposure all that can be done to Secure the State arms against 
this intended plunder by a lawless and desperate set of men who under the cloak 
of patriotism are about to compr[omise?] the peace and security of our State 
frontier, & bring the Government itself into conflict and war with a friendly power 
shall be promptly attended to. If the information received through Mr Fox and 
Genl. Brady be well founded the State authority cannot reach & put down this 
wanton violation of our neutrality and Laws. [sic] but She will always be found 
prompt and efficient in her obligations to the constitution in executing & enforcing 
the Laws of the Union, under the authority and orders of the President of the 
United States. 

I am with great respect 
your obedient sevt. 


JOSEPH VANCE 
[endorsed] 
Copy 
To Hon. John Forsythe 
Sec. State U. State 
Nov.13,1838 
About invasion of 
Canada 
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IV 
[Governor Vance to General Brady: draft copy signed] 


Executive Office Ohio 
Columbus Nov. 13*® 1838. 
Sir 

Your letter of the 6, inst, is received at this office [.] I have also received 
from the Secretary of State at Washington a letter enclosing a communication from 
Mr Fox. [sic] the British Minister which goes to confirm the information given by 
you. Our State Arms are distributed by law to Divisions, Brigades; Regiments 
Squadrons Battalions & companies and are in a most Exposed situation liable 
to be plundered at will by these pretended patriots, as there is not an arsenal or 
secure place of deposit for military Stores in the whole State. This I have made 
known to the Gov’ at Washington with an assurance of the cooperation of the 
State authority to execute & enforce the Laws of the union under the direction 
& authority of the President of the United States. 

I have taken such Steps as I trust will Secure the State arms for the present, 
but I am confident that nothing short of the most prompt & energetic action by 
the President of the United States can save our whole frontier from a continual 
State of excitement & alarm. 


I am with great 
respect your obt 
srvt 


Genl H. Brady of JOsEPH VANCE 
the United States Army, 
Detroit,M 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 


AS in previous years this review article has two objectives. It attempts to 

indicate books of general importance in the field of international relations, 
in particular those which are of value for an understanding of the background of 
Canada’s problems of foreign policy; secondly it comments at greater length upon 
books, articles, and parliamentary debates which discuss those problems. 


I 


The time-lag in both statesmanship and scholarship which makes the phrase 
‘Too Late” an appropriate epitaph for many of the efforts at international appease- 
ment in the past twenty years is well reflected in the appearance during this period 
of international conflict of four discussions of ‘‘peaceful change’. Two of these 
were prepared expressly for the Paris meeting of the international studies con- 
ference which discussed that subject in June, 1937. At the request of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Principal C. R. M. F. Cruttwell of Hertford 
College, Oxford, wrote A history of peaceful change in the modern world that is 
notable for its clarity and brevity. The survey is chiefly confined to relations 
between civilized states since 1815 but there are examples of almost every type of 
peaceful change from the settlement of boundary disputes to the alterations of 
sovereignty by plebiscites. Neither Canadian nor American historians would 
accept completely Mr. Cruttwell’s explanation of the causes of the War of 1812, 
while the description of the Alaska boundary dispute is more tactful than candid. 
Yet candour is not lacking in the comments upon the character of King Leopold 
of Belgium and the British annexation of Cyprus. On behalf of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Professor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia 
prepared The problem of peaceful change in the Pacific area: A study of the work of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and its bearing on the problem of peaceful change. 
As the author points out, in the six conferences of the I. P. R. the Chinese were 
most interested in the peaceful restoration of sovereign rights impaired by external 
pressure while the Japanese pressed for new rights usually at the expense of others. 
The monograph is a skilful précis of a voluminous mass of literature and ends with 
the prophetic warning that, despite the valuable research work which has been 
done by the institute indicating the necessity of international planning for human 
welfare, ‘‘It has not established that there is likely to be any readiness on the part 
of existing political entities to commit themselves to a policy of planning, still 
less that the mass of popular opinion is likely to demand, encourage, or even 
tolerate such participation’. A volume in a more popular vein is Peaceful change: 
An international problem, which consists of a series of eight lectures delivered early 
in 1937 by a team of experts in the social sciences at the London School of 
Economics. The lucidity of the economists (Messrs. Robbins and Gregory) and 
the searching legal analysis of Dr. Lauterpacht are especially welcome. Again 
there is the note of pessimism in the final sentence, ‘‘our—that is the problem—has 
yet to be fitted with akey”. The fourth discussion is a pamphlet Peaceful change: 


1This is the fourth annual review article on this subject published in the June 
issue of the CANADIAN HisTorICAL REviEW. For the bibliography of this article see 
page 187. The Review also publishes in September an annual review article by 
Professor W. P. M. Kennedy on the books dealing with Canada’s imperial relations. 
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The alternative to war prepared by the Foreign Policy Association in aid of the 
national peace conference campaign for world economic co-operation. Simply 
written and effectively illustrated by pictorial statistics, the pamphlet sketches the 
grievances of the ‘‘have-nots”’ and concludes that “‘if we are searching for economic 
solutions and methods of peaceful change we are brought to the crux of the whole 
problem—the question of trade and markets; and the factors which limit the 
purchasing power of consumer nations”. Then follows an appeal for American 
co-operation in matters of tariffs, currency stabilization, adjustment of war debts, 
reconstruction through the Bank for International Settlements, and parallel 
activity: iu restoring political confidence and promoting the reduction of arma- 
ments. One of the basic problems of peaceful change is dealt with in a brilliant 
symposium on The limits of land settlement prepared under the supervision of the 
distinguished geographer Isaiah Bowman. After geographers, economists, political 
scientists, a bio-chemist, and an explorer have surveyed the various quarters of 
the world, Dr. Bowman sums up with the verdict that the struggle for additional 
territory as a step in empire-building can be understood, but the hope that it will 
furnish an offset to a high birth-rate is based upon an illusion. Though modern 
science has greatly widened ‘‘earth’s tolerance’’ it has also compelled a greater 
correlation between land, capital, technology, transportation, cultures, and peoples 
than in the early days of casual and costly settlement. Professor Sauer of 
California blandly advises the European that if he sees the advantage to himself 
of the greatest possible relaxation of national barriers Europe is perhaps of all 
continents best suited to support a larger population. Professor Mackintosh of 
Queen’s University contributes the chapter on ‘Canada as an area for settlement”’ 
which every self-appointed booster of the great opportunities for settlement in 
Canada’s great open spaces should be forced to read. It is surprising to find in 
the enlightening chapter on Japanese migration and colonization no reference to 
the migration to British Columbia. 

Once again we are indebted to Professor Toynbee and his associates for their 
indispensable Survey of international affairs which has now reached 1936. Despite 
the omission of Abyssinia (covered in volume II, 1935) and the relegation of 
Spain to the 1937 volume, it takes over 1,000 pages to cover the events of that 
crowded year. It should be added that Egypt is treated since 1930, Austria and 
Palestine since 1934, and the relations of Czechoslovakia and Germany are 
analysed for the first time. Besides the sections from the usual team of assistants 
(Boulter, Hodson, Hubbard, and Duff), Mr. D. A. Routh contributes an able 
analysis of the Montreux convention and Mr. Beeley a section on Palestine. 
Mr. Toynbee describes the leading feature of the year as ‘‘a retreat—which at 
times and places almost quickened into a rout—of the forces that since the peace 
settlement of A.D. 1920-21 had been supporting a collective system of inter- 
national relations’. The retreat was caused by the success of Italy in Abyssinia 
and Germany in the Rhineland, and it brought an upsurge of rearmament which 
proved to be ‘both the steadiest and most widespread of all the movements in 
the international field’. There is a neat reference to Canada ‘‘who had once 
claimed that ‘she lived in a fireproof house’ and had come to the conclusion before 
the end of 1936 that it was necessary to increase the premium on her insurance 
policy”. Canadians will also appreciate Mr. Hodson’s helpful analysis of 
“Commodities, restriction and rearmament”’ and his comment in the section on 
wheat that after the final unloading of ‘Canadian official hoards” “‘the only major 
factor that remained unreversed in the world wheat market was the protectionism 
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of wheat-importing countries’. Miss Duff in her section on the American con- 
tinent believes that Canadians are ‘“‘not particularly interested in the Pan- 
American movement”, and that the Canadian government adopted a much more 
reserved attitude towards the special inter-American peace conference of 1936 
after it was rumoured that plans were laid for an American league of nations or 
some such regional organization. As usual Mr. Toynbee contributes his full 
share of suggestive generalizations and learned foot-notes and is especially stimu- 
lating in his discussions of the relationship of the communist and nazi ideologies. 
In the light of subsequent happenings in the far east it is interesting to observe 
Mr. Hubbard’s detection of ‘‘a new and less confident note” in the tune called by 
Japan. Interesting also are his balance-sheet of Japanese imperialism in 
Manchuria and his comments upon “‘the progressive revival of a nationalist move- 
ment favouring resistance in China’. He has not even overlooked the tension 
over fisheries on the Pacific coast between Japan, the United States, and Canada. 

The companion volume to the Survey, Documents on international affairs, is 
almost as bulky, despite its omission of all Spanish documents (to be published 
in a special volume) and postponement to 1937 of its far eastern material. The 
documentation is especially full on the Locarno crisis (220 pages) and in keeping 
with the times even includes the texts of broadcasts. The collection of speeches 
on British foreign policy is most useful. In the light of recent events there is an 
ironical ring to the broadcast of Dr. Goebbels in July, 1936, on the Austro-German 
agreement which stated that “. . . the German government recognises the full 
sovereignty of the Federal State of Austria”. Another useful documentary survey 
is the Report on the work of the league, 1936-37, with a brief and enlightening annex 
by the secretary-general on the economic situation. These reports present a 
factual survey of the broad scope of the league’s activities that is none the less 
impressive for its careful colourlessness. 

Last year’s survey discussed a number of volumes debating the future of the 
league and of collective security. Such a debate will continue in view of present 
conditions, and for ‘background material’’ a recent study-group publication from 
Chatham House, International sanctions, will prove of great value. The group 
was headed by the distinguished international lawyer, Sir John Fischer Williams, 
and had the benefit of comments upon its discussions by other authorities in 
Britain and elsewhere. A most useful feature of the monograph is its analysis 
of the results of the application of sanctions to Italy in 1935-6. In that connection 
the chapter on the oil embargo closes with the salutary provisional conclusion that 
“.. . the application of an oil embargo against a Power which has taken pre- 
cautions or is able to take countermeasures is likely to be less effective with the 
passage of each succeeding year’. The formation of an international police force 
such as the “‘New Commonwealth” Society advocates, the group believes to be 
technically possible but politically unrealizable so long as national sovereignty is 
so jealously guarded. It is a pity that the analysis of public opinion in Britain on 
sanctions was less thorough than that of the United States or of the dominions. 
The group is cautious in its conclusions but the closing sentence is significant: 
“The question still remains whether, if the world lacks the spirit of courageous and 
self-sacrificing co-operation on which sanctions depend, any alternative course is 
available whereby the calamity of war can be permanently averted.’’ Two minor 
errors should be noted. The league did not adopt the Canadian proposal on 
article X in 1923 (the Persian negative prevented that), and it is not made clear 
that the ‘‘cash and carry clause” of the American neutrality act of 1937 is only 
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for two years. In contrast to the studied detachment of this monograph, Mrs, 
H. M. Swanwick’s Collective insecurity bristles with provocation. A pioneer 
member of the Union for Democratic Control and twice a British delegate to the 
league assembly the author blames the weakness of the league upon its members, 
especially the great powers, who ignored or neglected it when settling most political 
problems which were handled “‘by the old methods of suspicion, chicanery and 
force’. Consequently the author distrusts the use of force by the league and 
declares the whole problem of sanctions ‘“‘has been clotted with hypocrisy”. Asa 
pacifist (at least by implication?) she prefers the organization of ‘‘collective neu- 
trality”’ and, for that reason, considers the experiment of non-intervention arising 
out of the Spanish war as of “immense importance’. Yet the author dismisses 
such vital problems as the sale of munitions, or key raw materials, and the refusal 
to trade with an aggressor as ‘‘complex and in some cases technical matters beyond 
the scope of this little book’. As a vigorous indictment of past performance the 
book is useful, as a contribution to a future peace policy it is disappointing. From 
an Australian lecturer on political philosophy at the University of Melbourne 
comes a third study entitled Possible peace. Mr. Ball agrees with Mrs. Swanwick 
in stressing the gulf between ‘‘the League of Nations and the League of Victors”’, 
and in believing that the existing national armaments ‘‘dedicated to serve national 
ends” are a false basis for a system of collective security. Canadians will find a 
familiar ring to his complaints about the lack of time and attention devoted in 
Australia to international affairs and his observation that ‘‘Newspaper editors, 
broadcasting stations, and Cabinet ministers generally consider these questions too 
delicate to be debated freely”. He supports that section of Australian opinion 
which prefers to concentrate upon aviation rather than sea-power for defence 
purposes, and doubts the wisdom of too automatic a support of British policy. 

To the list of general surveys of international affairs designed to aid the general 
reader should be added Professor E. H. Carr’s International relations since the peace 
treaties. Theauthor, who recently left the British foreign office to become professor 
of international politics at the College of Aberystwyth, University of Wales, has 
done an admirable piece of compression which comes down to the close of 1936. 
A good illustration of the freshness of his approach is afforded in the section on 
Locarno although it is surprising to see no reference to the clause which expressly 
omitted the dominions from any responsibility unless they wished to ‘‘contract in’. 
The volume has some maps, an index, and a chronological table but lacks a bibliog- 
raphy. Since the death of Frank Simonds, Dr. Brooks Emeny has revised their 
book The great powers in world politics (reviewed in 1936). A new chapter has 
been added on “‘the strategic factor”, the chapters on the various powers have 
been brought up to date, the appendices expanded, and a chronology added. The 
descriptions of the status of Newfoundland, of Canada’s role in the Abyssinian 
crisis, and of Australia’s attitude towards the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in 1921 need revision. The excellent charts and maps in this volume deserve 
special commendation. 

Of books devoted to purely European questions two in particular deserve 
mention. Goliath: The march of fascism, by Professor G. A. Borgese of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is another proof of the quality of the Italian exiles who refused 
to bow the knee to the tribal god of fascism. Years ago Pirandello described a 
novel by Signor Borgese, written of course in Italian, as ‘‘a work of torrential force 
like a rushing fire’. This volume written directly in English retains much of that 
vehemence and literary charm. The author was once a professor of aesthetics 
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at Milan University, served in the foreign office for a time, and after the Great War 
acted as foreign editor of the Corriere della Serra. He was an ardent Mazzinian— 
Wilsonian in his views which he discussed with Mussolini, then editor of ‘‘a second- 
rate paper in Milan’’. For him the root of fascism is essentially psychological, and 
fascism is therefore ‘‘an outburst of emotionalism and pseudo-intellectualism 
thoroughly emotional in its nature’. Since men are governed more by their 
passions than by their interests, not Marx but Dante, Machiavelli, and D’Annunzio 
are the forerunners of fascism, and their contributions are brilliantly analysed. 
In part VI, ‘March on the world”, there are some enlightening comments on world 
politics and the section ‘‘England defaults” might make the most complaisant 
Briton squirm. Signor Borgese concludes with a moving appeal to ‘‘our Brothers 
in Italy”, “‘creeping, scurrying mice in a cat-haunted slum”’, to cease to expect 
freedom from Addis Ababa, Geneva, London, Moscow, or Madrid and win freedom 
for themselves. Of the fifty or more books published on Spain since the civil war 
the majority may be dismissed as eye-witness records of fleeting value, or as 
propagandist tracts for the times. A few belong to the permanent record of history 
and among these should be included Franz Borkenau’s The Spanish cockpit. 
Dr. Borkenau is a sociologist who knew the Spanish language and the country 
in the old days and hastened there at the outbreak of the rebellion to record 
conditions. He spent in Republican Spain six weeks in August and September and 
made a second trip early in 1937. General Franco barred his efforts to enter rebel 
territory in keeping, as the author dryly observes, with the new-fangled habit of 
totalitarian states ‘‘to forbid entry not only to definite adversaries, but to all 
observers of whose subservience one is not certain in advance”. The book aims 
to give an idea of the political developments on the government side and to describe 
“the specific characteristics of the Spanish conflict, as contrasted with conflict in 
other countries’. To the author the last is especially important as he began his 
study with “the common delusion that the Spanish revolution was simply an 
incident in the fight between Left and Right, Socialism and Fascism in the European 
sense of the word” and became convinced this was not so and that the driving 
forces were far apart from the conventional European patterns to which they 
were supposed to conform. The opening chapter on the historical background is 
a fine piece of concise analysis which makes appear ridiculous such observations 
as those of Mr. Winston Churchill in his essay on King Alfonso in his Great con- 
temporaries. The diary with its gradual alteration of point of view is most illu- 
minating and the conclusions are lucidly presented. There are some unusual 
photographs and a glossary of political terms, but no index. 

When we turn to the far east where the wheel of fortune has come round again 
to a conflict of forces as in 1931, we are almost embarrassed by the wealth of 
material. For a concise and suggestive sketch of the part played by the great 
powers in the far east since the gates were forcibly opened, and of the respective 
reactions of Japan and China, the reader would do well to begin with Mr. G. F. 
Hudson’s The far east in world politics, a book which resembles Mr. Carr’s in 
method and temper. A study of the far east by an “‘old China hand” who is the 
senior member of the English bar in that country is Mr. P. H. B. Kent’s The 
twentieth century in the far east. It is designed in the author’s words to furnish 
‘a glimpse of the fierce elemental forces which have been let loose, and of their 
development in explanation of present conditions, recording the contribution 
made for good and evil by the western world... ”’. There is a pardonable 
eagerness to defend and justify the role of the British resident in China, a slight 
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anti-American bias, and a tendency to stray off into the pleasant by-paths of 
character-sketches, especially of the old empress dowager who ‘‘died as she had 
lived, conscious of her real moral strength and superior to sentiment and qualm”’. 
The section devoted to Japan (70 pages) is not in proportion to the rest of the 
book, but the Chinese material is extremely useful. In the Problems of the Pacific, 
1936, the editors have produced a record of the proceedings of the sixth conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Yosemite. This conference, in the opinion 
of the editors, showed only very rarely ‘‘. . . traces of the uninformed speculation 
and irresponsible allegations which characterise many unofficial gatherings for the 
discussion of international affairs, or the empty protestations and cautious gener- 
alities that often blight official diplomatic conferences”. The book has been 
skilfully edited, the result being perhaps the most successful compression of such 
conference material as the I.P.R. has had, and does give a coherent record of the 
discussions upon the United States, Japan, China, Soviet Russia (whose delegates 
were present for the first time), and the changing balance of political forces in the 
Pacific. Six of the most useful data papers presented to the various national 
groups are republished. As the closing sentence of the text indicates, the partici- 
pants in the discussion faced in both the economic and political spheres ‘‘. . . the 
fundamental dilemma of deciding what type of world society and economy was 
to be made the end of national policy and international negotiation”. To an 
American journalist must go the credit for one of the most exciting accounts of 
Chinese conditions and a real “‘scoop” in journalism. In Red star over China Mr. 
Edgar Snow describes his penetration (the first by a journalist) into the territory 
held by the Chinese communists in the summer of 1936, and offers the first coherent 
account of the aims, methods, and characteristics of their leaders. His book makes 
more intelligible the chain of events that led to the kidnapping of General Chiang 
Kai Shek in December, 1936, and the present co-operation between communist 
and Kuomintang against Japan. The author is a little inclined to idealize his 
subjects and to simplify the issues both in China and Japan, but much can be 
forgiven a book as fresh and exciting as this. An older and more disillusioned 
correspondent has focused his attention upon Japan and has produced after four 
years’ residence in Tokyo Japan over Asia. Mr. W. H. Chamberlin is well known 
for his studies of Russian soviet development and this book maintains his reputation 
for careful observation and sane comment. It was because he detected in Japan 
ever since 1931 ‘tan overmastering urge to expansion on the Asiatic mainland”’ 
that Mr. Chamberlin set himself to understand how this urge had been created 
and what methods were being used to satisfy it. While dubious of the prospect 
of China defeating Japan, the author relies upon her gift of “‘evasion, procrastina- 
tion, sabotage and passive resistance’ to checkmate the absorption of the one 
country by the other. ‘‘The Japanese clay may break if there is too reckless an 
expenditure of men and money in pursuit of ambitious dreams of overlordship in 
China. But the Chinese sand will never run in Japanese moulds.’’ Among the 
most useful chapters are those on national policy and the duel for power between 
the army and the politicians headed ‘The struggle of the lions and the foxes”. 

An interesting contrast in British and American pamphleteering in contem- 
porary history is afforded by the appearance of War in China, another headline 
book from the Foreign Policy Association, and China and Japan, one of the familiar 
green papers from the information department of Chatham House. The former 
is almost aggressively determined to use the American vernacular in order to 
reach a wide audience, so employs such sentences as “The events of that fateful 
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night started the world on a toboggan slide it hasn’t hit the bottom of yet’. It 
has an attractive cover and maps and graphic pictorial statistics. The narrative 
is carried down to the sinking of the Panay and closes with an analysis of possible 
courses of action for the United States—collective action, peaceful change, and 
isolation—any one of which says the author frankly ‘seems to make nore sense 
than our present Far Eastern policy’. The British publication is considerably 
longer and as impeccable in its language as the diction of a B. B. C. announcer. 
It offers abundant statistical material presented in the usual conventional manner, 
includes a special chapter on ‘“‘The international status of Shanghai’, and carefully 
avoids drawing any conclusions. Asa reference source it is first-rate. Presumably 
it was not intended for popular consumption. 

Our last volume brings us back to the pre-league world when Woodrow Wilson 
was a world figure. In The origins of the foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson Mr. 
Harley Notter, who has helped Mr. Ray Stannard Baker to write the official life 
of Wilson, exhaustively analyses the roots of his policy. He argues that “*. . . all 
the essential elements of thought governing Woodrow Wilson’s foreign policy were 
determined—and in several instances specific policies were formulated—before he 
took the oath of office as President of the United States’. Yet the author admits 
later that his hero had “‘. . . a less thorough grasp of the politics of world peace— 
especially European peace than of any other aspect of foreign policy’’ and again 
comments, ‘“‘he had not thought out a policy of neutrality prior to becoming 
President’. The volume is chronological and rather overburdened with extracts 
from the president’s papers, addresses, efc., but does present an analysis of Wilson 
which should not be overlooked. Of concern to Canadians is the letter to the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, December, 1917, mentioning Wilson’s interest in Canada 
“from every point of view’’. 


II 


The most striking feature of Canadian comment on international affairs since 
the publication of last year’s review has been the increase in the quality and 
quantity of contributions in book-form. Of these the most important is the 
publication by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs of its long-expected 
volume on Canadian foreign policy, Canada looks abroad. The authors are 
Professor R. A. MacKay of Dalhousie University, now serving on the Rowell 
commission, and Mr. E. B. Rogers, the acting national secretary of the institute. 
In addition to their own researches, they have had the assistance of the papers, 
pamphlets, and study-group reports of the C.I.I.A. and have circulated their 
manuscript among a large number of statesmen and students of the subject. The 
result is a thorough treatment of the subject, a “‘stocktaking’’ as the authors call 
it which takes rank as the indispensable reference work in the field. After a most 
useful survey of the domestic bases of our foreign policy, the book traces Canadian 
policy in the past, not only in its links with Washington, London, and Geneva 
but in its lesser-known contacts with ‘‘other American neighbors’, the far east, 
and the U.S.S.R. Section three analyses the conduct and administration of our 
foreign policy, while the final section presents the pros and cons of the rival policies 
of non-intervention, a British front, and collective security. The usefulness of the 
book is enhanced by its sixty pages of relevant documents and a bibliography. 
Repeatedly the authors emphasize that “‘the maintenance of national unity against 
the decentralising tendencies of geography has been an ever-present problem of 
public policy alike in domestic and external affairs’. Canadian remoteness from 
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external danger has also retarded national unity and encouraged the Micawberish 
tendencies in the conduct of foreign policy common to all governments. Such a 
policy can be defended as ‘‘the highest common factor of agreement between con- 
flicting interests and conflicting loyalties”. There is a neat summary of the role 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the remark: ‘‘In the decade before the Great War the 
gentle but firm ‘No’ of Laurier had defeated centralising tendencies at London. 
In the post-war decade the ghost of Laurier was not less audible at Geneva.” 
The authors doubt the possibility of any marked change in foreign policy in the 
near future, since they believe the adoption of isolation will be evaded as long as 
the question of active participation in war can be postponed. An aggressive 
British front policy might jeopardize the future of any party that advocated it 
and the effective organization of collective security from which Canada would 
stand ‘‘to gain immensely” must necessarily wait upon a lead from the major 
powers. The discussion of the pros and cons of joining the Pan-American Union 
might have included a reference to the internal political complications that such a 
step might entail, while the significance of Canada’s election to the league council 
as a further recognition by other powers of the separate identity of the dominions, 
and as a precedent which paved the way for the succession to the council of the 
Irish Free State, Australia, and New Zealand is not discussed. When a new 
printing is necessary minor errors on pages 59, 106, 110 /f.; 136 ff., and 157 should 
be corrected. 

As its contribution to the international studies conference in Paris, 1937, the 
C. 1.1. A. presented a mimeographed volume edited by Professor H. F. Angus 
entitled Memorandum on Canada and the doctrine of peaceful change. It frankly 
warns the conference that ‘Canadians would never forgive a Canadian government 
which allowed itself to be duped” on the creation of institutions for peaceful change 
if they entailed the possibility of ‘‘. . . world opinion eventually demanding con- 
tributions from the wealthier nations for the support of the less wealthy’. The 
section on ‘“‘Canada as an outlet for population” is enlightening, while Dr. C. E. 
Silcox contributes a vigorous chapter as a “representative Canadian” on Canadian 
opinion and peaceful change. In contrast to this monograph is the first of a series 
of popular studies also sponsored by the institute. The author is William Strange 
and his volume is Canada, the Pacific and war. In the space of 60,000 words he 
has contrived to give the general reader a brief history of western contacts with 
the far east, of the economic dilemma of Japan, the struggle for unity of China, 
and the respective interests in the far east of Britain, the United States, and 
Canada. The book suffers a little from obvious attempts at “brightening” the 
material, and from being practically completed before the Sino-Japanese ‘‘incident’’. 
It has two maps and a brief bibliography but lacks an index. The C. I. I. A. has 
also published two pamphlets Canada’s defence policy by Messrs. Glazebrook and 
Benson and Canada and the Americas by F. H. Soward that summarize the 
papers presented and the discussions at two round tables held at the fourth annual 
conference in May, 1937. These offer useful introductions to their respective 
topics and have been utilized in Canada looks abroad. 

Two new volumes in the elaborate series on the relations of Canada and the 
United States which the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is pro- 
ducing are of importance to the historian and the student of public opinion. 
Professor P. E. Corbett of McGill University has written a study of The settlement 
of Canadian-American disputes that can be warmly praised for its brevity and 
clarity. His chief concern is ‘the common social utility of the methods employed 
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and results achieved in Canadian-American arbitration’. Topics discussed are 
the settlement of the boundary, fisheries, inland waterways, and miscellaneous 
claims. In his discussion of the Oregon boundary, Mr. Corbett does not do 
justice to the role of President Polk, but is refreshingly frank in his comments on 
the Halifax award of 1877, the pact of Paris, and the I’m Alone case. He reminds 
us that “. . . if peace had to depend upon perfection of the machinery of settle- 
ment between the Repulic and the Dominion it could scarcely have lasted through 
its famous century and a quarter” and urges the adoption of a new treaty pro- 
viding for an “‘all-in” arbitration agreement and a new tribunal ‘‘to deal with all 
cases not clearly covered by one or more of our present arrangements’. The 
second volume Canada and her great neighbor (see separate review in this issue by 
Sir Robert Falconer) is ably edited by Professor H. F. Angus of the University of 
British Columbia who is assisted by a group of specialists from every section of 
the country. They have made regional surveys of public opinion or studied the 
attitudes of special groups such as the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
parliament, editorial writers, teachers, and matriculation students in both public 
and private schools. 

The Carnegie Endowment also sponsored the second conference on Canadian- 
American relations which met at Queen’s University in June, 1937. The pro- 
gramme was more limited than in 1935 but the quality of the papers presented 
drew from Dr. J. T. Shotwell the comment, ‘“‘I have never been at any conference 
which presented such high-grade literary papers for the stimulation of discussion’’. 
Among these were two suggestive studies of population movements by Messrs. 
Coats and Hansen, a survey of Canadian foreign policy by Mr. J. W. Dafoe, and 
two papers on cultural trends by Professor R. M. Maclver and Mr. B. K. Sandwell. 
Dr. James Brown Scott, long in touch with the Pan-American Union, vigorously 
advocated Canadian membership in that body and revealed that the United States 
was preparing to second an invitation to Canada in 1928 but feared the possibility 
of a rebuff. 

The published records of two more annual conferences contain helpful material 
on Canadian foreign policy. The proceedings of one of these, the Canadian 
Institute on Economics and Politics, entitled World currents and Canada's course 
have already been discussed by the reviewer in this journal (March, 1938). In 
Collective action the League of Nations Society in Canada presents a verbatim record 
of its fifteenth annual conference that offers an interesting sidelight upon the 
currents of opinion among Canadian supporters of the league. Perhaps the most 
useful section is that devoted to ‘Co-operation with the Americas” which had the 
participation of three distinguished Americans, one of whom, Professor Charles 
G. Fenwick, had been an American delegate at the Buenos Aires conference of 
1936. Like Dr. Scott he favoured Canada’s membership in the Pan-American 
Union ‘‘ . . . because I feel her partnership in the Pan-American Union would 
greatly strengthen the League of Nations sentiment in the United States”. Some 
of the Canadians who took part in the discussion felt like Professor N. A. Mac- 
Kenzie that ‘‘there is not any Canadian opinion upon it” except among a few 
students of the problem who were ‘‘pretty well divided in opinion’’; others like 
Mr. Paul Martin, M.P., differed from this view. The conference recommended 
careful study of the problem with a view to the adoption of a resolution at the 
next meeting. 

Among the noticeable characteristics of Canadian comment in periodicals and 
parliament since last year are the greater stress upon the defence problem, and the 
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increasing awareness of the gravity of the international situation. Tacitly most 
of the commentators would accept the argument of Mr. Angus in an article in the 
Dalhousie review entitled “Are we at war?” that if we accept war as ‘‘the attempt 
of a state to impose its will on another state by violence or by threats of violence, 
whether these threats are express or implied” we should realize that we have been 
at war for some time. Under these circumstances Canada should be classified as 
belonging to the group of states “* . at present passive belligerents preparing 
for contingencies in which they may decide to become active”. Reminding 
Canadians that Canada in such matters as the Chinese Immigration Act has been 
inclined to abuse certain of its sovereign rights, Mr. Angus urges the consideration 
now of possible terms of peace and suggests that in so doing ‘“‘We must put our- 
selves into other peoples’ shoes without losing our will to victory and so having to 
accept the peace terms which others may dictate”’. 

A clear-cut statement of the attitude of French Canada towards defence is 
furnished by Professor Jean Bruchési, assistant secretary of the province of 
Quebec. His article is the third in the series on the “‘The defense problem” which 
Maclean's magazine initiated last year, the previous ones having been noted in the 
last review. Mr. Bruchési takes as his starting point that the French Canadian 
differs from many of his English-speaking compatriots in having only one home- 
land. Consequently ‘‘there is only one country in the world which has the right 
to demand all his efforts, all his sacrifices, even of life itself and that country is 
neither France nor Great Britain: it is Canada’. By so doing the author believes, 
from what some might call “‘wishful thinking”, that the French-Canadian “. . . 
also serves the best interests of world peace’. Since Great Britain has always 
put her own interests first, Canada should do likewise. “‘Having no Imperialistic 
ambitions or aims for herself, Canada however must studiously refrain from 
putting herself into the position of becoming, consciously or unconsciously, an 
accomplice in any sort of Imperialistic adventure.” Mr. Bruchési warns his 
readers that in Quebec for the many who accept the official assurances of the 
government on defence policy, and the very few who “derisively consign Britain 
and the Empire to the devil” there are many more ‘“‘. . . whom experience has 
taught that such official promises do not destroy, in the heart of the Imperialists, 
Canadians or otherwise, the hope of seeing Canada serve the interests of Great 
Britain today and forever”. This group will remain firm in its opposition to any 
programme of military defence “ . which would drag the Canadian rowboat 
in the wake of the British liner”. 

Writing in Saturday night, March 26, 1938, on ‘‘Will Canada keep out of the 
next war’’, Professor Edgar McInnis is very largely in agreement with M. 
Bruchési. He believes that “‘. . . the real threat to our security lies in the con- 
nection with Great Britain’’, and is impressed by the strength of the economic and 
sentimental forces that make for imperial solidarity. Despite repeated shocks to 
public opinion about the wisdom and idealism of imperial statesmen, “‘. . . there 
is still the belief that however inadequate British policy may be, it is still the best 
there is”. On the other hand, the strength of French-Canadian opinion and of a 
section of English Canada in which isolationism is “far more extensive than in 
1914” creates the danger of our being compelled to choose in a crisis ‘between 
desertion of the Empire and dissolution of Confederation”. That is why Mr. 
McInnis believes we should “ .. . get our status settled before the emotions 
raging round a new crisis make settlement impossible’. The evasion and in- 
decision of the Canadian government are castigated as ‘“‘. . . nothing less than an 
abdication of responsible government”. Mr. Escott Reid does not believe that 
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the government’s policy is quite so vague as it appears. His article in the Canadian 
forum, June, 1937, “An Anglo-Canadian military alliance?” maintains that ‘The 
main purpose of the reorganisation of the Canadian land forces is to create a 
mobile army which can form the nucleus of an expeditionary force’. After an 
enlightening analysis of the types of close co-operation with the British government 
on defence matters he concludes with the sentence, ‘‘Perhaps the Anglo-Canadian 
‘entente’ is in reality closer to a military alliance than the Franco-Soviet Pact’’. 
In the same magazine eight months later, Professor Frank Underhill displays 
similar scepticism in his article ‘“‘To protect our neutrality’. The concern for our 
neutrality which is expressed by some statesmen is to him thoroughly insincere 
since “‘We have not at present the legal or constitutional power to declare our 
neutrality in a British war’’. Under present conditions, Mr. Underhill feels, the 
C.C. F. cannot oppose the defence estimates but it should insist that they be 
spent for their professed purposes and should force Mr. King to take the country 
into his confidence on what his policy really is. For that reason the Canadian 
forum endorsed in its issue of March, 1938, a resolution placed on the order paper 
of the house of commons by Mr. Grant MacNeil, C. C. F. member for Vancouver 
North, which requests the government “. . . to make clear to the other members 
of the Commonwealth and to the world that the right either to declare war or to 
remain neutral in any war that may occur is vested solely in Canada’”’. 

The sharpest critic of such views is the Hon. C. H. Cahan who addressed the 
Montreal branch of the Royal Empire Society in October, 1937, on ‘Canadian 
and/or commonwealth loyalty?” and published his remarks in United empire. 
Mr. Cahan intimated his disapproval of Lord Tweedsmuir’s statement to the 
tenth anniversary dinner of the C. I. 1. A. that “A Canadian’s first loyalty is to 
Canada and to Canada’s king and not to the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and those who argue otherwise are, | think, doing a real disservice to the Common- 
wealth”. Mr. Cahan did not believe that ‘‘ . . . Canada has yet developed a 
distinctive and effective foreign policy” and argued that even if that were desirable 
her “feeble forces’’ do not permit it. Like every other commentator the speaker 
stressed ‘‘the utter lack of understanding and cohesion between the peoples of the 
several provinces of the Dominion” which provided an additional reason for 
joining with Britain and the other dominions “. . . in developing a joint foreign 
policy for the Commonwealth”. Instead of increasing its legations in foreign 
capitals the government should exchange high commissioners with the other 
dominions. Their chief duty should be “ . . . to assist in developing, so far as 
possible a joint policy in respect of international affairs of common interest and 
concern’. The same topic is discussed by Mr. J. R. Baldwin in an article on 
“Free action within the British Commonwealth” in Saturday night, November 13, 
1937. Mr. Baldwin admits that ‘“‘Westminster is playing the old game of power 
politics . . . ” but believes that isolation is impracticable, collective security has 
been left behind, and the old-style imperialism is impossible. In his opinion 
certain tendencies are emerging, as at the imperial conference of 1937, which will 
lead to the formation of regional groups within the commonwealth whose policy 
on particular points would not commit the other British nations. Canada should 
take as the mainstay of her policy participation in a triangular group with Britain 
and the United States but might also consider a regional grouping in the Pan- 
American Union and the Pacific area. Such a policy might have certain dangers 
and Mr. Baldwin closes with the question: ‘Would India and the other Dominions 
form an inner, more closely knit group, leaving Canada clinging to the very edge 
of the skirts of the Empire?” 
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Mr. Baldwin’s interest in the Anglo-Canadian-American triangle is shared by 
two other writers. Mr. B. K. Sandwell, the editor of Saturday night, commented 
in the Queen's quarterly, summer, 1937, upon ‘Canada and the Anglo-American 
entente”’. His contention is that the breakdown of the League of Nations has 
shattered the Canadian dream that “. . . Canada shall join in no war except on 
principle and should be under no obligation to join in any war even upon principle”’. 
He believes that for some time to come democratic powers may be faced by the 
question, “Is this a war for curbing the encroachments of autocracy?”” Canada 
will either make her decision independently or accept the verdict of some other 
tribunal, and Mr. Sandwell suggests that ‘‘ . . . the most important point for 
Canada is the question whether a war in which Great Britain and the United 
States jointly engage is fairly certain to be a ‘good’ war, that is to say a war for 
the promotion of purposes with which Canada should be in complete sympathy”. 
He does not think that any great number of Canadian electors regard complete 
abstention from war as “ . . . the one supreme objective of Canadian policy”, 
and argues that we can find no better criterion for participation in war “... 
than a joint decision in favour of it by both Westminster and Washington”. 
When Mr. E. J. Tarr, K.C., now president of the C. I. I. A., addressed a meeting 
in Chatham House last June upon “Canada in world affairs’ he also stressed her 
North American position. In his opinion, ““The Canadian who puts England first 
does not realise the extent to which he is rendering Canada a disservice’’ since 
national unity can only be achieved by putting Canada first ‘‘. . . not only in 
national policies but also in the heart of her people’. The speaker thought the 
most significant features of recent Canadian foreign policy were ‘“‘the clear 
renunciation of the League of Nations as being central, and the careful avoidance 
of choice between the Commonwealth and North America’. The task of en- 
lightened statesmanship was to achieve ‘‘a definite and clear-cut North American- 
ism...’ that would result in “‘...a North American nation with a strong pro- 
Britain bias’. To use temporary conditions in order to weaken or retard the 
growth of North Americanism would be a serious mistake, and the proper course 
of action on both sides of the Atlantic is “‘. . . to moderate Imperialist sentiment 
in Canada so that it will not tend to lead to policies not containing the requisites 
of permanence”. In his discussion of ‘Defense and national unity” in the series 
in Maclean's magazine, Mr. Tarr took as his basic assumptions the inability of the 
league to preserve peace, the elimination of the United States as a potential enemy, 
and the adoption of a policy based on Canadian interests. Accordingly Canada 
should stress coastal defences, an ample auxiliary air force, and such manufacturing 
facilities as would be required. Such a policy should neither imply participation 
in a war in which some other member of the commonwealth should be engaged 
nor commit Canada in advance either to neutrality or passive belligerency. For 
the government to assume either the isolationist or imperialist attitude would 
“rend the country’. Above all, Canadian statesmen should beware of under- 
mining national unity. 

One or two writers have concentrated upon the tactical aspects of Canadian 
defence policy. Professor A. R. M. Lower of Wesley College has maintained in 
the Canadian forum for January, 1938, that “Canada can defend herself”. He 
asserts that “the technical experts in the Department of National Defense are 
losing no sleep worrying about bombing raids from overseas’. After a lucid 
exposition of the problem of defending the Atlantic coast, he comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ no equivalent length of long coast line could be defended against 


an attack in force so effectively as the long Atlantic coast line of the Dominion of 
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Canada—with the exception of the long Pacific coast line of the Dominion of 
Canada". The incredulity or derision with which his statements might be greeted 
he attributed to our long-continued habit of leaning upon Britain and the United 
States. If Canada wishes to stay out of another war she need not fear attack by 
one of the belligerent nations but must be prepared to make her own decisions on 
peace or war and cease to regard herself as ‘‘a buckle on the belt of Empire’. 
Mr. H. V. Hodson, editor of the Round table, analyses incidentally the Canadian 
problem in an article on “The imperial conference and defence” in the Fortnightly 
review, April, 1937. He is impressed by the transformation of the situation since 
the last imperial conference (1930) but rules out the possibility of a unified common- 
wealth defence force under a single command. In future each dominion and 
Britain must assume responsibility for its local defence, a more serious problem than 
in the past because of the “relative weakening of the British extra-territorial 
defence”. In his opinion Canada, because of her favourable strategic position 
“ . . has made very little provision, even for purely local defence, and practically 
none for extra-territorial defence”. But he points out she has been active in 
surveying and constructing a trans-Canada air route with its proper bases and 
this might be of vital importance for a commonwealth defence policy. The use 
of this route and its bases by the forces of another British nation should be 
specifically recognized as “ . . . dependent on the decision of Canada herself’. 
In the Round table for June, 1937, the Canadian group contributes an essay upon 
“The Canadian defence dilemma”. There is set out the familiar dilemma of the 
absence of a foreign policy upon which can be based “. . . a rationally planned 
defence programme capable of commanding the united support of its citizens’’. 
The interesting fact is revealed that the original defence estimates for 1937-8 had 
been set at $50,000,000 and were then reduced to $35,000,000 because of objections 
in the cabinet, and required even then pressure from the prime minister for their 
support in a special party caucus. The debates in the house of commons were 
criticized as “‘. . . marked by evasion and an atmosphere of unreality”. Yet the 
group detected with the collapse of the league “ . . . unmistakable evidences of a 
recrudescence of British, as distinct from Canadian feeling among groups which 
until recently displayed ardent emotional attachment to the League ideal’’. This 
emotional drift has not decreased ‘‘ . . . the degree to which belief persists in the 
efficacy of the geographic factor”, while it also remains true that ‘‘. . . Canadian 
adherence to imperial foreign policy can never be unqualified whenever that policy 
impinges on the interests of the United States’’. 

Problems of foreign policy have been discussed in the house of commons on 
several occasions during the present session of the dominion parliament (see 
bibliography House of commons debates). A full statement by the prime minister 
was not made until the session was well advanced, but there were earlier oppor- 
tunities for brief debates. 

In presenting his estimates, the minister for national defence classified four 
schools of thought on foreign policy as imperialist, isolationist or nationalist, 
league collectivists, and North American collectivists ‘‘who would have Canada 
join the Pan-American Union as a league of nations for the Western hemisphere 
united with all other American nations in only taking so much interest in European 
interests and Asiatic affairs as might be consistent with purely American affairs’. 
He claimed that the bulk of Canadian opinion (including his own?) belonged to a 
fifth group, ‘‘the moderate or middle group, believing in no automatic commit- 
ments either for military action or for neutrality’’. ‘‘These’’, he said, ‘“‘would join 
with Great Britain or with the League in a war for a principle or for the safety of 
the liberty of the world if convinced that that liberty is seriously threatened. 
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But they refuse to imperil Canadian unity by accepting in advance either one of 
the two following propositions: first that when Great Britain is at war Canada 
must automatically go to war with all her resources; or secondly that when the 
League orders sanctions Canada is bound to take action.”” At the close of an 
eloquent peroration describing the dangers to liberty in the world to-day, Mr. 
Mackenzie did suggest that Canada might be prepared ‘‘. . . to take her stand, 
if need be, against brute force and might and ruthlessness, and if need be, for high 
purposes to endure sore travail”. Of the twenty-five speakers who took part in 
the discussion, more than one remarked on the change in opinion regarding the 
necessity of defence appropriations but several, mostly Conservatives, complained 
of the inadequacy of the appropriations for this year. As one French-Canadian 
member said, ‘‘. . . We have finally agreed on the question of armaments”. The 
bewilderment of opinion may be given two illustrations. One is the question 
of an Ontario Liberal, ‘do we not in our souls feel that if Great Britain were 
crushed our first line of defence, as it has been described, would go with her”. 
The other is from an able discussion by Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Saskatchewan, 
C. C. F.) who declared: ‘Until the British people have elected a government that 
is sincere in its attachment to collective security we must pursue our own course 
of action, a course which looks first to the interests of the Canadian people, a course 
that will satisfy a democratic and freedom-loving people.” 

On May 24 Mr. Mackenzie King made a statement on what he properly called 
“external affairs”, explaining that this had been delayed by various circumstances. 
He began by arguing that the fact that ‘“‘the Canadian government does not make 
weekly announcements about other countries’ foreign policies’ did not mean that 
Canada had none of her own. He believed that it was unlikely that Canada would 
of her own motion take part in ‘‘wars of conquest or wars of crusade”, and equally 
unlikely that she would be singled out for attack by any other country. In regard 
to the League of Nations he said that the government took the position that the 
sanctions articles had been dropped from practice and could not be revived at will. 
In the course of discussing imperial relations he suggested that ‘‘we have worked 
out a satisfactory and enduring solution. . .in peace time; we have not yet 
worked out a completely logical solution of the position in war time”. Later in the 
speech he said that the Canadian government ‘‘does not consider that it is in the 
interest either of Canada or of the commonwealth to tender advice as to what 
policy the United Kingdom should adopt week by week, or become involved in 
British political disputes’. He also defended the policy of the government in 
regard to China and Spain, showing that it was the general aim to abstain from 
interference in external affairs and to maintain a policy of peace. The debate 
on the statement made by the prime minister was shorter than in previous years, 
and there was little criticism. The leader of the opposition, Mr. Bennett, found 
much with which to agree, but suggested that the position of Canada was not 
entirely safe, and laid more stress on close relations with Great Britain. 

And so Canadians grope their way towards a unity of opinion as yet unattained 
but not unattainable—relieved at the advantages of geography, attached to demo- 
cratic institutions, and repelled by the spectre of barbarism overshadowing the 
continent which has endowed the dominion with its cultural heritage.’ 

F. H. SowarD 
The University of British Columbia. 


2No summary has been given of Canadian comment on the imperial conference 
but some references to it are included in the bibliography. 
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In 1937 and 1938 material was made available by publication which threw fresh 

light on three Arctic tragedies, that of three men a decade ago in 1927, of Captain 

DeLong and the majority of his crew in 1881, and of Sir John Franklin and his 

officers and men in 1847-8. 

The account of the first tragedy includes chiefly the diary and some letters of 
Edgar Christian, the last of the survivors. We can forgive the atrocious editing 
of the volume in return for these documents which enable us to form a more 
complete picture than has been possible from newspaper and other accounts. 
John Hornby, a veteran in the north, persuaded a son of his cousin, Mrs. Christian, 
to spend a winter in the Thelon game sanctuary. They left England in April, 
1926, and visited friends in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Edmonton. 
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According to a letter written at Fort Smith on June 7, a third person, Harold 
Adlard who had been in the Air Force during the war, was added. They reached 
Waterways by rail and went by canoe to McMurray and Chipewyan, carrying a 
member of a survey party to that point, and then went on to Fort Smith. A 
police boat took the three men and their canoe from Fort Smith to Slave lake. 
“Jack is going into a country which has never been trapped by anyone else before 
because it is too hard to get into with supplies and most men take supplies and 
don’t rely on the country.” A diary in the form of an unpublished letter to his 
father beginning June 23 describes the trip towards the end of Slave lake. The 
diary proper begins on October 14, 1926, after they had established themselves 
in a log cabin on the Thelon river and ends early in June, 1927. Hornby died on 
April 16 aged about fifty, Adlard at the age of twenty-eight on May 3, and 
Christian, nearly nineteen, possibly on June 3. The diary was located in the 
stove of their log cabin and is now in Dover College library. 

The Nipissing Mining Company sent an exploration party from the end of 
Slave lake to Chesterfield Inlet in 1928 under Mr. Harold Wilson which discovered 
the tragedy and reported it to the police. Mr. W. H. B. Hoare of the North West 
Territories Branch visited the cabin on July 22, 1929, and the police detachment 
on July 25. Inspector Trundle’s report is included as an appendix. 

According to Stefannson, J. Hornby and C. D. Melvill accompanied Mackinlay 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company down the Mackenzie river to Bear lake in the 
summer of 1908. Hornby spent the winters of 1908-9, 1909-10, 1910-11, 1911-12, 
and 1912-13 in the vicinity of Bear lake and accompanied George Douglas to the 
mouth of the Coppermine on his expedition of 1911-2. He joined the P. P. C. L. 1. 
on the outbreak of the war and later obtained a commission in an English regiment 
and was awarded the Military Cross. After the war he returned to Canada and 
wintered near Fort Reliance in the severe season of 1920. He made his first trip 
across the barren grounds from Slave lake to Chesterfield inlet with Captain 
James C. Critchell-Bullock in 1924-5. His report on the Thelon river, it was 
claimed, brought $600 and led to the establishment of the district as a game 
sanctuary. Failing to enlist any interest from Captain Critchell-Bullock, instead 
of recuperating from the severe strain of that winter, he proceeded to England and 
fired the enthusiasm of Edgar Christian for the fatal expedition in 1926-7. The 
difficulties of 1924! led to the disaster of 1926-7. The barren grounds could not 
supply game for three men, two of whom were inexperienced, as far in the interior 
as the Thelon river in the bad year of 1926-7. 

The tragedy which marked an attempt to survive in one of the blind spots of 
the barren grounds has similarities in its completeness to the attempt of Sir John 
Franklin to find the North-west Passage by the inaccessible ice-packed route west 
of King William land. All hands (one hundred and twenty-nine in the expedition) 
were lost and in spite of a long history of search expeditions it was not until 1937 
that a satisfactory account was finally written. Mr. Gibson and other Hudson’s 
Bay Company traders have collected all the available evidence of the tragedy 
through trading in the district over a period of years and through a study of 
various publications. The accounts are summarized and the whole illuminated 
by charts and photographs. Mr. Gibson has indicated through the discovery of 
additional skeletons, the direction followed by those who tried to escape, and he 
has exploded the theory that one of Franklin’s vessels drifted through Simpson 


See M. Waldron, Snow man (Boston and New York, 1931); reviewed in C.H.R 
June, 1932. 
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strait and north-west to Matty island. The study is a landmark in the history of 
exploration in the Canadian Arctic and the thoroughness with which the territory 
has been covered is evident not only in Mr. Gibson’s work but also in the success 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in establishing a connection between east and west 
at Bellot strait in 1937. As yet the Arctic, tributary to Hudson Bay and in its 
vicinity, can only be conquered by systematic organization of reserves. It is not 
the Friendly Arctic of the higher temperatures of Mr. Stefannson’s country 
tributary to the Mackenzie river. 

Commander Ellsberg in Hell on ice has given an account of the expedition 
of the Jeannette as Admiral G. W. Melville, one of the survivors, might have 
written it. The Jeannette was sent by James Gordon Bennett of the New York 
Herald in 1879 to discover the Pole by entering the Arctic ocean through Bering 
strait. According to the preface Commander Ellsberg has worked through the 
enormous mass of documentary material and reconstructed a narrative of the 
whole tragedy. The ship was frozen in the ice-pack in September 6, 1879, drifted 
westward and was crushed in June, 1881. The men left the ship without a loss, 
started south with sledges, and on reaching open water, took to three boats. 
Melville’s party reached a native village on the Lena delta. Captain DeLong’s 
boat reached an uninhabited part of the coast and all died except two. The third 
boat was lost with all hands. The party reached 77° 43’ north and discovered 
the islands of Jeannette, Henrietta, and Bennett. The present reviewer is not 
competent to judge the accuracy of the volume, but it appears to be too ‘‘well 
written” and to have the non-metallic ring of a book by one who had read much 
but had had little experience of Arctic navigation. We are left with the interesting 
conjecture as to whether the party would have survived if Collins, the Herald 
correspondent, and Newcomb, the naturalist, had not sailed. The problem of 
discipline with men who were neither officers nor seamen may have proved crucial. 
Discipline and morale are subjected to supreme tests in Arctic work and the 
accounts of these tragedies in contrast with the success of the Chelyuskin (see 
C.H.R., Dec., 1936) and the Last of the Karluk provide interesting data on the 
problem as well as on the effect of recent inventions on exploration work. 

Indeed the accounts just mentioned may be contrasted with the excellent 
account by Mr. Edward Shackleton of the highly successful expedition under the 
auspices of the Oxford Exploration Club on Ellesmere land in 1934-5. It describes 
in detail the preparations for the expedition and the voyage to Etah which they 
were compelled to adopt as headquarters. Three expeditions left in the spring 
and crossed over from Greenland to Ellesmere land. Humphreys, the leader of 
the expedition, and David Haig Thomas, the ornithologist, went to the abandoned 
police station at Bache peninsula, to the Parrish glacier and back across Princess 
Marie bay to the police station. They then crossed the isthmus to Bay fiord and 
to the head of Vendom fiord. Edward Shackleton, organizer and surveyor, and 
Robert Bentham, geologist, also crossed over to the Bache peninsula police station 
and after short trips in the vicinity proceeded north to Darling peninsula and 
Scoresby bay, returning to Bache peninsula and Greenland. A. W. Moore, 
photographer and biologist, and Sergeant H. W. Stallworthy, expert on Arctic 
travel who had been lent by the R.C.M.P., made the long expedition to Grant 
land. They reached Lake Hazen, and Moore proceeded through the United 
States range to Mount Oxford, 9,000 feet. Appendices include material printed 
in the Geographical journal regarding the expedition and contributions by various 
members. The accounts are given in detail and include information on the varied 
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aspects of Arctic exploration. Photographs, maps, and diagrams increase their 
value. The success of the expedition in spite of handicaps was a tribute to careful 
organization, to the knowledge of the Eskimos and of the Canadian police, and to 
the Danish administration of Greenland. If Canadians ever begin to take a vital 
interest in exploration they will do well to use this book as a guide. 

Canada's western northland is a complementary report to Canada’s eastern 
Arctic, published in 1934 (reviewed in C.H.R., June, 1935) and to other volumes 
published by the Canadian government, and is concerned with the mainland 
portion of the North West Territories and the south-westerly islands of the Arctic 
archipelago. It is a further indication of interest in the north and is a compendium 
of available information on government and administration, geology, geography, 
water power, flora, forests, mammals, birds, climate, population, transportation 
and communication, commerce and industry, and conservation. The importance 
of the report results from the importance of the area and is evident in the description 
of improved transportation and communication, of mining developments such as 
that at Bear lake, and of conservation measures such as the reindeer experiment 
and the establishment of Wood Buffalo park. Attention is given to the history 
of the region but chiefly in the form of miscellaneous material. No student of the 
Canadian north can afford to be without this handbook. It would be improved 
by a bibliography and an index. 

In contrast with volumes describing the inaccessible and difficult areas of the 
Canadian north, books describing the Pacific coastal region are almost guides, 
albeit exciting, to tourists. Mr. Hudson’s book is an account of a trip on the 
Polar Bear, Captain Louis Lane, from Seattle to Vancouver, Ketchikan, Peters- 
burg, various settlements (American and Russian) of the Aleutian islands, and 
Petropavlock on the Kamchatka peninsula. From this point the ship proceeded 
north to St. Lawrence island, and after a journey across Bering strait to Nome and 
return touching at Indian point and East cape, proceeded by way of Point Hope 
and Point Barrow on a whaling voyage to the Baillie islands in the western Arctic. 
It was caught in the ice near Demarcation point with other vessels including the 
Elvira which was lost. The author and the captain and two others went south 
across the Endicott mountains to Fort Yukon and Circle City by dog team and 
thence out by Fairbanks. The book's chief interest is in the description of the 
difficult ice conditions north of Alaska. A style, which all too frequently calls an 
anchor a mudhook, mars the early part of the book. There is no indication as to 
the date of the trip but it may have been in 1935 or 1936. 

The volume by Miss Hutchison is a valuable complement to that by Mr. 
Hudson and to the book by E. W. Allen (reviewed in C.H.R., Dec., 1936). It is 
an account of her second botanical expedition to Alaska in 1936 (see the two books 
reviewed in C.H.R., June and Dec., 1935) and is concerned primarily with the 
Aleutian islands. She included in her trip Seattle, Seward, Dutch Harbour, Atka 
island, Kirilof island, Attu island, and Kiska island. The list of plants collected 
is given in an appendix. In spite of a primary interest in botany, the volume 
includes a vast range of information on the people, the fisheries and the fur trade, 
archaeological expeditions, fur seals on the Pribilof islands, oceanographic work, and 
other activities of the United States coast guard Chelan, and the position of the 
Aleutian islands as stepping stones to Asia. There are excellent photographs, 
maps, and most interesting water-colour sketches by the author. 

In contrast with the books by Mr. Hudson and Miss Hutchison, Mrs. Harrington 
has written a definite guide for tourists following well-worn routes in Alaska. 
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It is a chatty account of the million things tourists want to know about, by one 
of them. The trip begins at Vancouver and proceeds by the Inside passage to 
Skagway by steamship, to White Horse by rail (with a side trip to Atlin), to 
Tanana and back to Circle City by steamboat, to Fairbanks by road, to Seward 
by rail, and return by steamship. There are biographical accounts, such as a 
tourist wants, of William Duncan and his work among the Indians and of Sydney 
Lawrence, the artist, and numerous details about Archbishop Stringer, Jack 
London's heroes, and others. There is a nice touch in the one erratum inserted on 
page 107. The photographs are numerous and there is a sketch-map. The re- 
viewer expresses a preference for an intriguing extract from page 75: ‘‘In one of 
Young’s books he tells of a trip up the Stikine river with John Muir; of his climbing 
a high mountain; losing his footing and slipping down; dislocating both shoulders 
and hanging by his chin and feet.” 

Visitors return to the Yukon and Alaska because of their attractions and write 
books about their visits because of general interest. Miss Hutchison has written 
three books and Major Armstrong appears with a second book on the MacMillan 
river country in the Yukon (see C.H.R., Dec., 1936). While Miss Hutchison was 
interested in flora, Major Armstrong was interested in fauna, especially in big 
game. His book describes hunting expeditions up the MacMillan river in 1914, 
1925, and 1926, chiefly for sheep, moose, caribou, and grizzly bears. The ap- 
pendices include a classification of caribou in the Upper Yukon, records of remark- 
able heads, methods of trapping, and a description of a packing board. Thereisa 
range of information on numerous subjects, one of the more interesting being the 
origin of the firm of Taylor and Drury. Maps, photographs, and sketches, 
especially of heads of animals taken, are included and there is a useful index. 
The author’s views on conservation are interesting and important. The book is 
chiefly of value to the hunter of big game and to the zoologist. 

Interest in Arctic literature is paralleled by an interest in the literature of 
Newfoundland, if one may judge from the number of books recently published. 
In spite of bad printing—the errata slip is only a mild recognition—and the loose- 
ness of writing, Mr. Smith’s book is a very important addition to the literature of 
the Newfoundland fishery. The father of the author was a shipbuilder who came 
to St. John’s in 1839 and went to Brigus in 1843. The author was born in 1860 
and went to Labrador for the first time in 1874. According to him, the first 
fishing trap was introduced a year later. If the reader has the patience to correct 
obvious errors and to trace the references through the years, he will see clearly the 
far-reaching changes which have taken place in the Labrador fishery. At the 
beginning of his account, a large number of firms in Conception bay outfitted 
fishermen to proceed by schooners to the Labrador. Gradually the firms dis- 
appeared and schooners were replaced by the government steamer which carried 
crews and supplies to the Labrador, and by tramp steamers which carried fish from 
the Labrador to Europe. The introduction of wireless stabilized the price of fish. 
Occasionally the author went on sealing voyages but generally the yearly routine 
was one of mending nets during the winter, proceeding to St. John's for supplies in 
the spring, of arranging for crews, berths, and outfits with first, Conception bay 
and later, St. John’s firms, proceeding to the Labrador, prosecuting the fishery, 
curing the product and shipping it. Finally, he proceeded to St. John’s then to 
Brigus, or to Brigus for the winter. The volume has numerous and interesting 
photographs. 

The volume by Mr. Junek is a study of Blanc Sablon in the Canadian Labrador 
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as a typical community dependent on the cod fishery. The community is on the 
margin of cultural influences from Newfoundland and Quebec, though politically 
it is in Canada. The book includes chapters on the historical background, very 
inaccurate; the human ecology of the north shore of the St. Lawrence, useful; 
organization of the community; seasonal occupations; social organization; the 
church; marketing structure; and political and legal organization. Maps, photo- 
graphs, and drawings add to its value. There is no index and an incomplete 
bibliography. It represents the results of investigation in 1933 and 1934 and isa 
valuable collection of observations, although scarcely comparable to Marshall's, 
Arctic village, (reviewed in C.H.R., March, 1934) and weakened by much ter- 
minological verbiage. 

All of these books are exciting indications of the gradual unfolding of Canada’s 
northern frontier. We can see more clearly the points of difficulty and the causes 
of tragic defeat, the success which comes with recent scientific achievements, the 
possibilities of adventure, the methodical search of ‘scientific’ investigators in the 
natural and social sciences, the easy haunts of the tourist, the systematic com- 
pilations of governments, and the gradual spread of literacy among the inhabitants 
to the point of writing books. 

H. A. INNIS 


Canada and Her Great Neighbor: Sociological Surveys of Opinions and Attitudes in 
Canada Concerning the United States. Edited by H. F. ANGus. With intro- 
duction by R. M. Maclver. (The Relations of Canada and the United 
States, a series of studies prepared under the direction of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History; J. T. 
SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xxxviii, 451. ($5.50) 

THis volume is one of the series of studies on the relations of Canada and the 

United States prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

under the general directorship of James T. Shotwell. Though issued in 1938, the 

material was prepared more than two years ago, and the editor remarks that much 
that is significant for its purposes has taken place during the interval. He also 
believes that the book was written at a time when feeling towards the United 

States was less cordial than it is to-day. 

The character of the volume is stated in the sub-title. The undertaking has 
been arduous, but it has been well carried through by the editor and his associates, 
who are as competent for it as any in the dominion. They have made patient 
and well-chosen researches, and have reviewed their results with dispassionate 
and expert judgment. The material is especially valuable; it is not anly com- 
prehensive, but it allows the reader to form his own reasoned opinions, though he 
gets help in the editorial surveys. 

In his introduction, Professor MaclIver, writing with his usual penetration and 
distinction, warns the reader that he must keep in mind the one-sidedness of the 
study, which is concentrated on the Canadian outlook; it is also confined, almost 
entirely, to English-speaking Canada, another volume on French-speaking Canada 
being in preparation. ‘The prevailing attitudes of Canadians towards the United 
States are not antagonistic in any profound sense, but rather are defensively 
assertive, seeking to maintain a counterpoise against the weight of the cultural 
influences and the economic controls that emanate from across the border.”’ 
A remark often heard by the investigators was, ‘‘We like the Americans we know, 
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but we do not like the United States... . It is this image, this unreality, that 
does most to prevent good relations. Happily it does not seriously interfere in 
the relations of the United States and Canada”, which ‘“‘have already gone 
together further on the road of understanding than perhaps any other two 
nations’. Such an investigation as this on the relations between any two 
European nations might easily increase acerbation, but in the case of Canadians 
and Americans they ‘“‘can profit from a fuller understanding of one another”’. 

One important conclusion that emerges is that the image that one people forms of 
another—in this instance the image that Canadians form of the United States—is 
explicable when we know the circumstances of that people, but explicable always on 
other grounds than the merits of the case. That is why it is necessary to get beyond 
opinions to attitudes, and then to see how attitudes are responsive to conditions. 
When we come to appreciate these conditions—the requirements of a separate national 
identity seeking to establish itself across a many-ribbed continental belt, seeking to 
maintain itself against internal divisions and against strong external affinities, and 
fearing the encroachments that come from the radiating influences, social and economic, 
of a neighboring and vastly larger state—then we see that the image formed by 
Canadians of Americans is as natural a phenomenon as the rising sun. 

The editor opens the study with a general analysis of opinions and attitudes 
in Canada: Canadian nationalism, Canadian sensitiveness, and Canadian world- 
outlook. ‘‘The very existence of the concept of North Americanism makes it 
important to stress Canada’s British and French traditions’’; also sentiment builds 
up vested interests, which in turn use it for their own purposes. Canadians are 
sensitive to American ignorance of Canada, and have an unfavourable opinion of 
the American people based on the picture presented in the American press, the 
moving-pictures, and the radio. American world-outlook often appears to 
Canadians as insular and selfish, though in many respects it is strikingly similar 
to their own. The average Canadian would say that Canadian beliefs and 
comments about the United States are less critical and uncharitable than those of 
Americans about the British Empire. 

Part II deals with the formation of opinion. There are excellent accounts of 
the Maritime Provinces by Professor H. L. Stewart, of French Canada by 
Professor Montpetit, of the English-speaking minority in Quebec by Professor 
Delbert Clark, of Ontario by Professor Brady, of the Prairie Provinces by Professor 
G. M. Smith, and of British Columbia by the editor. J. A. Stevenson has made a 
study of the press at the three crises of the American Civil War, the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, and the Alaska boundary arbitration, and shows how tendencies 
still persist as a result. Then follow chapters on American influences on social 
institutions in Canada: religious institutions (all too brief), schools, motion- 
pictures, radio broadcasting, periodical literature, Canadian newspapers, economic 
organizations, and Canadian national and imperial sentiment. In addition to 
the contributors already mentioned, Mrs. R. F. McWilliams deals well with the 
effects of motion-pictures and radio broadcasting in Winnipeg and Manitoba. 
Professor Brady concludes that Ontario has its own mind, and, though it may 
and does choose much from the United States, “it acts as a filter rather than asa 
mere conduit”. He alone gives any important account of the influence of the 
churches on American and Canadian reciprocal attitudes, and his judicious outline 
shows that it might be further enlarged to advantage; for the Anglican church, 
for example, is numerically and socially so much more influential in Canada than 
the Protestant Episcopal church is in the United States, that it is a factor in the 
cultural as well as in the sentimental attitudes of large numbers of Canadians 
which deserves consideration. The editor observes that although the United 
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States has been and is a foreign, and not always friendly, nation, the two peoples 
possess so many similar social groups and such similar social environment, that 
there is often closer and friendlier intercourse between individual Americans and 
English-speaking Canadians than between Canadians and English. Frequently 
recurring features of the baser side of life, as shown in moving-pictures and heard 
on the radio, create an unfavourable view as to what is typically American, and 
widely read periodicals leave the impression that exceptional features are char- 
acteristic, and distinctly inferior to those which prevail in Canadian society. 
Harsh criticism of Britain has also had a deplorable effect on Canadian opinion. 
Little is done in schools or colleges to present impartial American history or 
American literature at its best. Professor Clark traces the influence of national 
economic policies on the creation of Canadian and imperial sentiment through 
patriotic appeal. Hitherto, “indigenous patriotism and loyalty to the British 
Crown have, on the whole, blended extremely well’. ‘‘Canadian national life can 
almost be said to take its rise in the negative will to resist absorption in the 
American Republic’; at all costs a sense of the superiority of Canadian culture 
must be maintained. 

Part III contains the evidence of opinions and attitudes. In three chapters 
the press is fully dealt with by the same competent investigators from different 
sections of the dominion. The same themes recur everywhere: criticism of the 
American administration of justice, American morals as examples to be avoided, 
the assumption of the superiority of Canadian political institutions. Tourists, 
however, are to be welcomed, they being good Americans. Parliamentary debates 
are taken into account as reflecting the opinion of the average person; they hold 
up American institutions either as a model or as a warning to suit the occasion. 
It is assumed that the Canadian electorate will severely punish any party which 
fails to reveal a thoroughly self-respecting national attitude; but in parliament 
American capital is welcomed without any discussion as to its social influence. 
The evidence from the schools also is similar over the dominion. The pupils read 
American periodicals, listen to American radio programmes, follow American 
movie stars and their doings, and are deeply interested in American sport. But 
they believe, nevertheless, that Canadians are superior in education and morals, 
though they associate easily with the ‘‘boastful” but ‘friendly’? American. 

The last three chapters deal with opinions and attitudes in English-speaking 
Quebec, rural Manitoba, and British Columbia. Considering differences of con- 
ditions there is remarkable similarity in these with those in the rest of the dominion. 
In general, Americans are supposed to be too much concerned with the pursuit of 
the dollar, which has contributed to the break-down of law and a lower culture. 
There is often a suspicion as to their reliability, though many have brought energy 
into localities, and individual Americans are liked socially. Indeed a /eit-motif of 
the whole investigation in the volume is, ‘‘We like the Americans we know, but 
we dislike Americans in the mass’. Though the composite picture of Canadian 
attitudes to Americans is not always pleasing, it deserves to be thoroughly studied. 
If it enables us to understand both ourselves and our neighbours better, it may 
help us to mitigate some of our prejudices. Perhaps even more valuable would be 
an investigation by American scholars and publicists complementary and partly in 
reply to this volume, for our neighbours would be more likely to give it serious 
consideration. Good relations between us would be improved if they could see 
us looking at them when off our guard, and if Canadians could listen to Americans 
re-acting to our generally favourable but often critical opinions. 

R. A. FALCONER 
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Winfield Scott: The Soldier and the Man. By CHARLES WINSLOW ELLioTT. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada.] 1937. Pp. xxii, 817. ($5.50) 

Henry Clay: Spokesman of the New West. By BERNARD Mayo. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xiv, 570. ($4.50) 

A History of the United States Navy. By DupLeEy W. Knox. With an intro- 
duction by WiLL1AM L. RopGEers. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1936. 
Pp. xx, 481. ($5.00) 

The United States Army in War and Peace. By OLIVER LYMAN SPAULDING. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1937. Pp. xiv, 541. ($6.00) 

The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By DExTER PERKINS. (The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1937 under the auspices of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1937. Pp. x, 480. ($3.50) 

ALTHOUGH General Winfield Scott is one of the most important figures in the 
military history of the United States, and is in addition a character of some 
significance both in domestic politics and diplomacy, he has waited long for a 
competent biographer. It is pleasant to be able to report that Major Elliott 
has now filled the gap with an admirable book, scholarly and exhaustive yet at the 
same time interesting, graceful, and readable: a combination of virtues which 
many a professional historian might envy. The author has been an indefatigable 
investigator, not only of a great mass of printed material but also of the tre- 
mendous and scattered body of manuscript sources relating to Scott, who was one 
of the most prolific letter-writers in American history. Canadian readers, perusing 
Major Elliott’s account of the War of 1812, will note with surprise, perhaps, the 
freshness which he has contrived to impart to the old story; and they will find 
special interest also in the descriptions of the two occasions when Scott assumed 
the role of an international negotiator and helped to avert war between the United 
States and Britain—the Maine boundary crisis of 1839, and the San Juan affair 
twenty years later. It is perhaps regrettable that these two episodes are not 
treated at greater length; in the case of San Juan, especially, the author has over- 
looked manuscripts, both at Ottawa and in the war department at Washington, 
that would have made his story considerably more complete. It would be possible, 
also, to point out some minor errors in his references to Canada. It is ungrateful, 
however, to call attention to small blemishes on the work of a writer who has done 
so much, and done it so well. 

Mr. Mayo’s large volume is merely the first instalment of a life of Henry Clay 
which promises to be of monumental proportions; it concludes with the outbreak 
of the War of 1812, a struggle which Clay did more, probably, than any other single 
individual to bring about. This book, too, is the product of long and careful 
research; it too is well written (sometimes, perhaps, it seems even a bit over- 
written) and makes good reading. It is more than a mere biography; it comes 
close, indeed, to being a political history of the period. In a series of interesting 
chapters, Mr. Mayo gives us a close and detailed analysis of the congressional 
battles preceding the declaration of war, and his account of the fashion in which 
Clay and his colleagues from the west pushed Madison's doubting administration 
towards the brink is a notable addition to the literature of 1812. While he dis- 
credits the charge that Madison was coerced by a threat of opposition to his 
nomination for a second term in the presidency, he leaves no doubt that ‘‘war 
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hawk” pressure was decisive in bringing him to take up the sword. If the author 
completes his book upon the same scale of excellence and completeness on which 
he has begun it, it will be a rather remarkable biographical achievement. 

The military and naval history of the United States is a field which has been 
curiously neglected. Popular and semi-popular books there have been in plenty; 
but careful scholarly studies of special periods and topics have not been numerous, 
and there have been no comprehensive histories to compare with the standard 
works on the British fighting services. Some day, perhaps, the American army 
will find its Fortescue and the American navy a group of chroniclers similar to 
Clowes and his collaborators; in the meantime, the new one-volume histories by 
Captain Knox and Colonel Spaulding are the best we are likely to have. Both 
are sober and careful books which will be useful to students. Of the two, Colonel 
Spaulding’s is rather the more scholarly; he supports his narrative with constant 
references (frequently, however, to purely secondary works) while Captain Knox 
is content to list a few general works at the end of each chapter. Though Captain 
Knox has had access to the navy department archives, neither book appears to 
be based in any large degree upon manuscript sources; and, incidentally, neither 
has made use of Canadian sources on the War of 1812. The slightly greater length 
of Colonel Spaulding’s book is accounted for by the fact that he devotes more 
attention to policy and organization than his naval colleague, whose interest 
centres primarily in operations. The consequence is that the military volume will 
have a somewhat broader utility than the naval one. 

Professor Perkins has now produced his third volume on the development of 
the Monroe doctrine, bringing the story down to the year 1907. As might have 
been anticipated, the book is meaty, well-documented, eminently authentic; it is 
admirably judicial in tone; its value as a contribution to American diplomatic his- 
tory is unquestionable. If, however, one may be permitted to indulge in the perhaps 
dubious luxury of criticism from a limited and local point of view, Mr. Perkins 
seems to be a member of that dwindling but still extant group of American historians 
who have a curious mental blind spot on the Canadian side. (This seems the 
more remarkable in a scholar living as close to the Canadian border as Rochester.) 
There is not a single reference to Canada in his index, and he does not appear to 
have made any investigation of Canadian opinion of the doctrine. He gives us a 
long and excellent chapter on the Venezuela crisis of 1895 (the best account of that 
very interesting episode we have), but though he surveys the “reactions” of 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, and Haiti, it never occurs to him to look across 
Lake Ontario and discover what Canada thought of President Cleveland’s message. 
In consequence he misses the hasty military preparations which the dominion 
government undertook, and this is the most serious omission in his story. The 
general standard of Mr. Perkins’s scholarship is so high—though he nods to the 
extent of badly misquoting Kipling (p. 358) and invariably calling Lord Rosebery 
“Roseberry’’—that it will be doubly a pity if this deficiency in outlook is not 
repaired in the further studies with which we may expect him to illuminate the 
history of American foreign relations. 


C. P. STACEY 
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The Railway Interrelations of the United States and Canada. By WitutaM J. WILGus. 
(The Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared 
under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xvii, 304. 
($3.00) 

THis volume is one of the valued series now being prepared and published by 

the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, division of economics and history, 

under the general direction of Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University. 

As Professor Shotwell points out, the subject of the volume is unique, and the 

story has no parallel in any other part of the world. The work appears to have 

especial values from two distinct points of view. The first is that the volume is 

a convenient repository of valuable statistical data, competently assembled, on 

an important North American problem, and the second is the political aspect of 

the work, using the adjective ‘‘political” in its wider and finer meaning. Let 
these two points be amplified a little. 

Colonel Wilgus opens his study with a clear introduction to the physiography 
of North America. Obviously, the continental physiography is one of the funda- 
mental determinants of the railway policy and of the railway construction of the 
United States and Canada. Such a review having been given, an historical outline 
of railway development in the two nations next follows, for rail history is essential 
to an understanding of the present railway development. Continuing his narrative, 
the author discusses the rail ‘‘Gateways’’ between the United States and Canada, 
and divides his analysis into the north-eastern gateways, the Great Lakes gate- 
ways, and the north-western gateways. All these descriptions are adequately 
illustrated with maps and statistical digests of the international tonnage moved 
through those gateways. Thus, a clear picture is set out of the physical facilities 
and of the traffic which crosses the border. 

Proceeding with the factual analysis, Colonel Wilgus next examines mileages, 
border activities, and then has an extremely interesting chapter on important 
border structures, in which the bridges and tunnels connecting the two countries 
are described. Here speaks the engineer, and his speaking brings into the dis- 
cussion a realistic touch, sometimes absent from economic analysis. 

The investment in, and the income of, the two countries’ respective railways 
as a unit are next studied and recorded. Perhaps the gist of this can best be 
presented in Colonel Wilgus’s own summary: 

It is striking that the railway systems of the two countries are so similar in their 
net investment per mile, volume of traffic per inhabitant, and average rates charged 
per ton-mile and per passenger-mile; and so different in the character of their traffic, 
the extent of their railway mileage per capita, and the distribution of their costs of 
service between shippers, passengers, and the public at large. No less striking is the 
fact that a third of ae entire rail freight of Canada crosses the border, and in large 
part recrosses it, in connection with the railway systems of the United States. It will 
be of interest to see how the rate structure of the two countries has been developed so 
as to deal adequately with a situation which with the passage of time has become 
increasingly complex through another outstanding difference—the control of the 
railways of the United States through private ownership, and of Canada,;through 
mingled public and private ownership of overbuilt facilities [p. 194]. 

Still continuing the factual analysis of railway interrelations, Colonel Wilgus 
puts forward in chapter x a clear history and a description of the general North 
American rate structures. The importance of the railway freight rate structure, 
both to Canada and the United States, and the conflict in both countries between 
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the “fair return’’ theory of rates and the present establishment of statutory and 
empirical rates for certain commodities make this section of Colonel Wilgus’s 
book of great value, especially to those who come fresh to the subject. The 
discussion, too, is not without peculiar interest to the dominion, due to the conflict 
in Canada between the doctrines of private and government ownership. 

Not the least valuable feature of the factual aspects of Colonel Wilgus’s book 
is the wealth of information made available in appendices A-J inclusive. Two of 
these are of especial interest to the Canadian reader. The first is appendix C, 
outlining a proposed treaty between the United States and Canada respecting 
an international commerce commission. The other is appendix J, in which Colonel 


Wilgus analyses the ownership problem of all railways in North America, and 
reaches this conclusion: 


With no prospect of the regional consolidation of the strong and weak roads in the 
United States under private ownership, with no promise of a fair return on the new 
railway capital that will be required in the public interest, and with the inability of the 
privately owned railways to finance their capital needs on a sound basis through the 
sale of equities, the conclusion would seem to be unavoidable, so far as the future may 
be read in the light of the past and present, that recourse must be had to government 
ownership, under which the railways in each country may be welded into a national 
system serving all regions according to their needs and in readiness at all times as a 
potent instrument for national defense. In this it is not so much that government 
ownership is preferable per se, but that in the long run it is unescapable under cir- 
cumstances that repel the private investor from putting new money into an enterprise 


where he has no voice in respect of the elements which so vitally effect the return to 
which he is entitled [p. 282]. 


Turning now to the second or political aspect of the book, this reviewer wholly 
concurs in these remarks made by Professor Shotwell in his editorial introduction: 


There are unarmed frontiers between other countries, although none so far- 
reaching or so significant. But in no other case has the frontier been interlaced with 
lines of transit like this vast network of railways that crosses and recrosses the gateways 
between the two neighboring nations of northern North America; and in no other part 
of the world are the management and the use of international connections so devoid of 
politics, so free to serve the real interests of both nations. The narrative of this 
development is, therefore, something more than a chapter of the history of railroading 
or of the economic history of the two countries concerned. It is also the analysis of a 


real experience in international relations which has example as well as precept to offer 
to the rest of the world [p. v]. 


This book, therefore, serves a larger purpose than the casual reader may at first 
divine. It shows the ‘‘unarmed frontier” not as a negative product of history, but asa 
positive fact, an expression of the interplay of two nations, each at work fashioning its 
own destiny and planning for its own prosperity [p. vi]. 


Perhaps the only regret entertained by this reviewer is that Colonel Wilgus 
did not expand the work at several points. But such a lack—if it be a lack— 
is a minor matter compared to the outstanding and pioneer task here successfully 
accomplished. It is gratifying, also, at least to this reviewer, that it has been 
done by an engineer. 

The volume is well made, uniform as to binding with the other volumes of 
the series, admirably illustrated, and well indexed. 


LEssSLIE R. THOMSON 
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The Canada Year Book, 1937: The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, 
History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion. 
(Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; General Statistics Branch.) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. xlii, 1126. ($1.50) 

Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Vol. 1: Summary. (Canada, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 1520. ($1.50) 

THE Year book, under various titles, has been published since 1867, the first 
volume looking forward to the coming federation of the provinces. In subsequent 
years it has been materially changed in size and scope. Special articles on various 
subjects are published from time to time, some of which were directly historical 
and others of which have since become history. A list of those not repeated is 
contained in the current edition. Similarly, footnotes give references to earlier 
tables in previous Year books, so that by these means the whole series may con- 
veniently be used. 

The Year book consists in large part of tables, but has also an adequate pro- 
portion of explanatory text, written with an enviable conciseness. Throughout 
the present volume will be found admirable summaries of historical development, 
closely packed with exact information which may be found elsewhere only with 
much searching. There are also two parts of the work that are entirely historical. 
Chapter ii, entitled ‘“‘History and chronology’’, refers the reader to certain articles 
in previous Year books, and then gives a chronology in ten pages. At the end 
of the volume there appears the brief ‘Annual register’, which is now for con- 
temporary reference, but which will later become an historical document. A 
number of changes have been made in this edition, including a reorganization of 
the material under ‘“‘Transportation and communications”, following the establish- 
ment of the department of transport. To this chapter a short section on the press 
has been added, but it may be hoped that this will be enlarged in future Year 
books. A number of maps are included. The first of these, a general map of Canada, 
shows railways so inadequately as to be misleading. It might better be improved 
or be omitted altogether. 

The first volume of the census, although dated 1936, is published after the 
other volumes on population, and is a summary of the population topics. It is 
to a considerable extent historical. Part 1 is a report on the making of the census 
as a whole, and the present reviewer must confess that he found the description 
of the machines and methods most intriguing. In this same part an interesting 
reference is made to the census of 1661, undertaken by Talon, and said to have 
been the first in the world in the modern meaning of a census. 

The second part, of some 250 pages, is an analysis of the present and past 
censuses. In this, one of the most valuable sections for the historian is a revised 
version of the summary of population growth from 1605, which first appeared 
in volume IV of the first census of the dominion, that of 1871. This list, which 
has always been of great service, has now been edited and enlarged; and it is good 
news to know that the bureau of statistics plans to produce an entire volume on 
this subject, with comments on the validity of the early figures. There is a short 
section on the rural and urban distribution of population. An added feature in 
the 1931 census is an alphabetical list of urban centres, with the dates of their 
incorporation and their populations in 1931. In all there are twenty-four chapters 
in part 2, each being an analysis of one of the main subjects of the population 
volumes as a whole. In each case there is some historical material, and usually 
references to where more detailed examinations can be found. Taking a chapter 
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at random as an example, that on illiteracy gives a brief table beginning with the 
census of 1891, and then shows more elaborately the position in 1931. 

Part 3 consists of tables grouped under the same headings as the analytical 
chapters in part 2. Under each heading will be found first a series of historical 
tables, which in some cases go back as far as 1851, and, secondly, tables of 1931. 

The table of contents is admirably arranged under subjects, with cross-references 
which save much trouble. There are maps showing distribution and density of 
population. 


G. deT. GLAZEBROOK 


Cartological Materials. By G. R. F. Prowse. Vol. I. Maps. Winnipeg: 
Privately issued by the author, 135 Hargrave Street. 1936. Pp. xv, 399 
(mimeo.) 

For nearly a half-century Mr. Prowse has been a devoted investigator into the 

historical cartography (or cartology, as he so aptly terms it) of his native New- 

foundland, with the adjacent parts of Labrador and Canada. He comes naturally 
by this interest, for he is a son of the late Judge Prowse, author of the standard 
history of Newfoundland. He had active part in the Cabot quadricentenary 
celebrations in 1897; and throughout his career in business in Europe and later in 
education in America he has been an avid seeker after maps and other carto- 
graphical data in his field, whereof he has now acquired an unrivalled knowledge. 

Since his retirement some ten years ago he has been engaged in organizing his 

materials for publication in a magnum opus, of which volume I is now before us. 

After preface and general introduction showing the status of the work, all 
written with the author’s wonted clarity and force, this massive close-typed volume 
contains 400 pages of descriptions and discussions of maps and other cartographical 
sources for the author’s region, arranged under 4,000 entries of which 3,000 are for 
maps. The latter are classified chronologically under 110 groups or types according 
to their lines of descent; but they are rendered individually accessible by an alpha- 
betical index at the end of the volume. Of these maps, furthermore, some 500 
of the most important are discussed in considerable detail and illustrated by 160 
outline drawings and many tabulations of the place-nomenclature. There can be 
few regions of equal area, especially in America, that are favoured by so complete 
an organization of their cartological foundations. As such, the work must take 
and hold a distinctive place in our cartological literature. 

It is not, however, the whole work, for the author intends it to serve as the 
factual foundation for three other volumes (each of much lesser bulk) to follow. 
Number II, now in active preparation, deals with Contours, i.e., the identities of 
the geographical and topographical features presented on the maps; and pre- 
sumably Mr. Prowse will there set forth in full his own individualistic views on the 
many controversial problems which beset his subject. Number III, already begun, 
is concerned with Names, i.e., the origin of place-names, whereof his region presents 
a rich and provocative abundance. Number IV, is to trace the Voyages of ex- 
ploration and “‘survey’’, some 45 in number, on which the maps are based. 

Apart from the great task of assembling and marshalling the data, the labour 
represented in the mechanical production of the typed and mimeographed volume 
is enormous; and it has all been done, even to the simple binding, by the author’s 
own unaided hands. The method imposes heavy handicaps. It does not admit 
corrections of misprints or insertion of omissions, as to which, however, the author 
gives warning by designating the volume as a first draft unrevised. The maps 
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have had to be drawn on the typed sheets in rather crude and generalized form, 
with yet cruder lettering, often not clear in detail or inspiring confidence as repre- 
sentative of the originals. Moreover, the great amount of material included, 
involving much repetition of certain words and phrases, has forced the copious 
use of abbreviations and symbols, to such an extent, indeed, that the key to them 
occupies an entire close-printed folio page. As a result, the reader must take a 
preliminary course of memory training in them if he is not to find himself brought 
often to an annoying stop as he tries to read the text. After all, the volume is not 
for a general reader but for a very serious special student. 

Thus the mechanical part is the weak part of Mr. Prowse’s volume, even to the 
point of arousing some prejudice against the merit of its contents. We have, 
however, no right to complain, for it was evidently this or nothing, the cost of 
publication by printing being manifestly prohibitive. Moreover, Mr. Prowse does 
not issue the book primarily for sale but in a very limited edition for use at his own 
discretion. To make it accessible to students, however, he has presented copies to 
some twenty-two leading libraries (listed on page v of the preface) in the in- 
vestigational centres of this country and Europe. 

As is well known to students of Canadian cartology, Mr. Prowse’s researches 
have brought him to some conclusions differing widely from those of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries in his field. He refers to them briefly in the general 
introduction to this volume, but has presented them, with the full evidence, in two 
earlier publications in the same form—Exploration of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 1499- 
1525 (1920, pp. 32 of text and 14 of maps; second edition 1934), and Cabot’s surveys 
(1931, pp. 44). In brief, apart from interpretations, differing from those current, 
of individual crucial maps, notably the Cosa and the Cantino, Mr. Prowse holds 
that Cape Bonavista in Newfoundland as the local tradition affirms, and not Cape 
Race or Cape Breton as others agree, was the veritable landfall of John Cabot in 
1497: that the original Labrador was not Greenland, as all others agree, but was 
from the first the land now so called: and that (most important of all) the coasts 
of Labrador, Newfoundland, and outer Nova Scotia, with the gulf and lower 
river St. Lawrence, were discovered, surveyed, and mapped by early English 
navigators, the Portuguese and the French coming later not as explorers but as 
colonizers guided by these English maps, the place-nomenclature whereof they 
assimilated into maps of their own. 

The available factual evidence is sufficiently scant and discrepant as to leave 
open the possibility that Mr. Prowse is right and the other students wrong, in 
some if not all of his interpretations. The decision must rest with the future and a 
new generation of unbiased expert investigators. This much, however, seems 
clear, that no such future workers can afford not to take careful account of Mr. 
Prowse’s writings. 

W. F. GANONG 


Rapport de l’archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1936-1937. Par PIERRE- 
GrEorGES Roy. Québec: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. vi, 474. 
THE report of the archivist of the province of Quebec for 1936-7, four hundred and 
seventy-four pages in length, is divided into three sections. The first of them is 
devoted to a census of the districts of Montreal and Three Rivers in 1765. This 
important document was found by chance, we are told, in the Quebec Archives. 
It is of the same form as that of 1762 for the district of Quebec which was published 
in the report of 1925-6, and includes the figures for thirty-two parishes. Such 
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documents are obviously of the greatest aid to those concerned with local history. 
They are also valuable for more general studies as, for instance, the development of 
agriculture in Canada, a significant but neglected subject. 

In the second section begins another of the valuable records of ecclesiastical 
correspondence which have been appearing in the reports. This is a calendar of 
the correspondence of Mgr Joseph Signay who was named coadjutor to Mgr 
Panet, Bishop of Quebec on December 4, 1825, was appointed administrator of the 
Quebec house in 1832, and then became Bishop of Quebec in 1833 upon the death 
of Mgr Panet. In addition to detailed information on the general business of the 
church in Quebec, the student will find full reference to the difficulties encountered 
over the appointment of Pierre-Flavien Turgeon as coadjutor to Mgr Signay, the 
establishment of the diocese of Montreal, the relations of the Montreal seminary 
with the government, the questions of general and religious education in which 
Mgr Signay was especially interested, the reorganization of old, and the establish- 
ment of new, parishes. 

The third section continues the letters and reports of the Abbé de I’Isle-Dieu 
from June 4, 1753, to March 7, 1758. This group is primarily concerned with the 
financial relations of the church in New France, the dispatch of missionaries, and 
conditions in the missions. There is important material on the French colonies 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence, notably with regard to the Acadian problem. This 
correspondence will be concluded in the next report. 

Though fully aware of the continuing excellence of these reports it seems 
certain that their usefulness could be greatly increased if the indexes were ex- 
panded to include many more subject entries than they now do. For example, if 
there was an entry under ‘‘cholera’’ in this volume the material on the cholera 
epidemics of the 1830's, of deep interest to those concerned with social or medical 
history, which is to be found in Mgr Signay’s correspondence, would be imme- 


diately evident. These examples could, of course, be multiplied. To the student 
of genealogical and local history as well as to those interested in other aspects of 
history, such an expansion of the indexes in the reports would be of invaluable 
service. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 


John Jacob Astor: An Unwritten Chapter. By C. I. Hoy. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company. 1936. Pp. 86. ($2.00) 
Prairie du Chien: French, British, American. By PETER LAWRENCE SCANLAN. 
The author: Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 1937. Pp. xiv, 258. ($2.50) 
THESE two books vary greatly in their interest for the student of Canadian history. 
They are not linked, as their titles might suggest, by any common concern in the 
fur trade. Mr. Hoy’s volume has little to do with John Jacob Astor’s commercial 
activities, whether or not they were connected with Canada. The central personage 
in his story is not Astor at all; it is a shadowy individual named John Nicholas 
Emerick; and Emerick’s activities constitute the ‘unwritten chapter” in Astor’s 
life. According to Mr. Hoy, Emerick was a partner of Astor's, with a two-thirds’ 
interest in the business; and when he died he is alleged to have left his considerable 
estate in trust with Astor for a period of ninety years. Mr. Hoy is a lawyer who 
played an important part in the litigation eventually initiated by the Emerick heirs 
in 1928-32. He confesses that he does not “‘pretend to be an author or writer’; 
and the book, on the whole, is a dull recital of statements and incidents, awkwardly 
presented. 
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Dr. Scanlan’s subject is a good deal closer to the interests of the REVIEW; and 
it is treated with greater competence. Prairie du Chien is a history of the fur- 
trading centre at the junction of the Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers, during the 
successive jurisdictions of France, Great Britain, and the United States. Until the 
conclusion of the War of 1812 and the subsequent ejection of the British fur traders 
from American territory, Prairie du Chien was simply an outpost of the Canadian 
commercial and political system; and the first hundred pages of Dr. Scanlan’s book 
thus provide a detailed account of the personalities and activities of what was 
essentially a Canadian frontier village. The book is evidently the result of years 
of careful research. It is particularly valuable for the light it sheds on the early 
residents of the settlement. Dr. Scanlan has used some Canadian secondary 
authorities; but for Canadian documents he has depended chiefly upon such publi- 
cations as the Michigan pioneer and historical collections. 

D. G. CREIGHTON 


Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 1791 and 1792, 
by P. CaMPBELL. Edited, with an introduction, by H. H. LANGTon and 
with notes by H. H. Lancton and W. F. Ganonc. (The Publications of the 
Champlain Society XXIII.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1937. Pp. xxi, 
326, xii. 

As only seven copies of Campbell’s Travels are known to exist on this continent, 

this reprint will be welcomed by scholars. Campbell travelled from Saint John, 

N.B., through the Canadas, as far as the Grand river, U.C., and returned through 

New York state to Albany and New York, whence he returnec to Saint John. 

The volume is an invaluable account of both New Brunswick and Upper Canada 

less than ten years after the loyalist immigrations. Like most travellers, Campbell 

frequently mis-spelt names of places and persons. The editors have, in prac- 
tically every case, supplied the correct version in foot-notes. It might be added 
that “Beaty” (p. 126) was no doubt John Beikie. Recent research! also shows 
that Robert Hamilton (p. 15in.) died in 1809 not 1811 and that there were two 

Neil M’Leans (p. 141) who are usually confused. Campbell makes the statement 

(p. 149) that ‘‘from thence [Toronto], round about the head of the lake, westward 

to Niagara, is all settled, and in some parts several concessions deep’’. In reality, 

most of the area between Toronto and the head of the lake was in the possession 

of the Missisaugas until 1805. 

Scholars will find this edition with its introduction, notes, and index much 
more useful than the original edition of 1793. In editing and attractive appear- 
ance the volume carries on fully the fine tradition for which the Champlain Society 
has become noted. 

J. J. TALMAN 


The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. By D. G. CREIGHTON. 
(The Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared 
under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 
441 ($5.00) 

IF more books like this one are written Canadian history will be in danger of 


'W. D. Reid, “Johan Jost Herkimer, U.E., and his family’ (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and records, XX XI, 1936, 224, 225n.). 
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becoming interesting. Hitherto despite the well-meant efforts of most of its 
devotees, it has been the Cinderella of studies, confined to the safe scullery of the 
academic world, unknown to, and unsought by, the average intelligent citizen. 
While this condition partly arises from the nature of the subject itself, as a 
relatively small field without the colour and depth of the history of older countries, a 
still larger share of the blame must be assumed by those authors who have seen 
in it merely an opportunity for the exercise of the virtuosities of research and 
whose style has succeeded in being as repellant to non-academic readers as has 
their material. Mr. Creighton has written a brilliant and attractive essay, which, 
by its bold use of a dramatic concept and its eloquent language, succeeds throughout 
in maintaining interest. 

So radical a departure from the best traditions of Canadian stodginess may be 
pardoned for occasionally erring in the opposite direction. To burn up The 
commercial empire of the St. Lawrence along with the old colonial system, the 
imperialism of tories, and the parliament buildings at Montreal (p. 385) is melo- 
dramatic rather than dramatic. Similarly, when eloquence gets out of control, 
purple patches make their appearance: little is to be gained by such phrases as 
“baffled fury”’ (p. 43), ‘“‘with the recklessness of desperation’’ (p. 47), and so on. 
But purple patches are a cheap price to pay for the fine gusto with which this book 
is written. 

Mr. Creighton’s essay is an attempt at interpretation rather than an effort in 
research. He has made good use of his sources, especially such newspapers as 
the Montreal Gazette (for which a manuscript calendar exists, by the way), and of 
modern interpretations of the period of which he writes, but his special virtue is to 
have taken the body of material which exists and to have focussed it with clarity 
and warmth into an understandable explanation of the genuine nature of this 
period of Canadian history. His nice blend of economics and politics helps us 
to see that the only good history is that which is aware, not of one or two aspects 
of society, but of all aspects. 

The theme of the book arises out of the sharp antithesis between the two 
societies of the region of the St. Lawrence and the lakes: the exploitive, com- 
mercial Protestant society of Montreal and the other towns, and the more or less 
static rural society of Catholic habitants and Upper Canadian pioneers. In both 
Lower and Upper Canada the impact of these societies upon each other inevitably 
took the form of a struggle for the control of the state. 

Beneath the primary antithesis lay two lesser ones: in Lower Canada the 
antithesis of English and French (coinciding in the main with that between mer- 
chants and farmers, town and country), and in Upper Canada the antithesis 
between a privileged and an unprivileged group, between a ruling clique and a 
frontier democracy, between the money-power and the debt-ridden pioneer. On 
this anvil of conflicting interests were the political edifices of the two Canadas 
hammered out. There can be little disagreement with the general nature of Mr. 
Creighton’s thesis: the clash of interests between the trunk line of the St. Lawrence, 
leading into the interior, and the communities along its banks, squeezed between 
the edges of the Canadian shield and the American boundary, is too plain to be 
missed, as plain as is the contention between French and English. These are 
familiar subjects. What is to be decided is the relative weight of the various 
factors in the equation. What coefficients shall we place in front of the algebraic 
symbol x (‘‘commerce’’, “urban life”, ‘“‘English language’’, ‘‘Protestant religion’), 





aa 
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and the other symbol y (‘‘agriculture”’, ‘pioneer life’, ‘French language”, 
“Catholicism’’, etc.) ? 

It seems to the reviewer that Mr. Creighton somewhat overweights the struggle 
between commerce and agriculture and somewhat underweights that factor which 
Durham in a well-known phrase describes as “‘two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state”. The English-speaking continent presents an antithesis of interests 
but in French Canada there is an antithesis of philosophies. Upper Canadian 
farmers are irritated with Upper Canadian townsmen, Upper Canadian merchants 
dislike their powerful masters in Montreal, Montreal strives against New York in 
exploitation of overlapping hinterlands, and so on. But in Lower Canada, the 
English language, the Protestant religion, a dynamic materialism and an exploitive 
psychology contend with the French language, rural simplicity and stability, the 
simple Catholic doctrine of the soil, the family and the altar. In Quebec only is 
there a battle, an unending battle, over what M. Siegfried calls ‘“‘the fundamental 
nature of man”. Mr. Creighton tends not to emphasize those philosophies which 
lie behind the concept ‘‘race’’. 

Again, does he not, in bringing the commercial empire crashing down in 1849, 
cross over from the sharp antithesis of philosophies into the much less profound 
region of a mere legal concept? It is true that the untidy edifice of imperial laws 
and regulations that went by the name of ‘‘mercantilism” was swept away in the 
1840’s, but changes in the law could not and did not change in any ultimate way 
the conditions of Canadian life, the sharp opposites of philosophy and of interest 
of which it was composed. After 1849, as before, French-English rivalry went on: 
the “draw” of the St. Lawrence was still felt. For canal and bateau were sub- 
stituted the Grand Trunk and the C.P.R. Montreal finance went into the west 
with the Bank of Montreal and to-day the old warfare of the embattled frontiers- 
man against “‘the banks” and sound money, which Mackenzie fought in Upper 
Canada a century ago, is being waged on the last frontier by Mr. Aberhart. The 
commercial empire of the St. Lawrence still exists, though the showy title has been 
altered into a less pleasant one of three familiar words. 

Mr. Creighton makes commercial interests along the lower St. Lawrence, 
whether in Quebec or Montreal, virtually identical: merchants were merchants. 
Philosophically, bourgeois materialism is probably everywhere pretty much the 
same, but historically there seem to have been considerable distinctions between 
the two groups. The Montrealers’ very position as forwarders and middlemen for 
up-river, their need of cheap freights, forced them to attempt to determine the 
legal and financial structure of the state. The Quebec timber factor was under no 
such necessity. In the period studied an unresolvable antithesis between him and 
the French Canadians about him did not arise. Not for nothing was the original 
William Price affectionately known as “‘Le Pére du Saguenay’’. English merchant 
and lumberman, French priest and lumberjack, made an effective combination 
whose harmony was not disturbed until after the period of the book. When the 
habitant had occupied all the easily available land and, penetrating the “‘shield”’, 
was proceeding to cut off trees that the lumberman thought more valuable than 
potatoe patches, then the inevitable antithesis arose in that sphere also. Those 
who believed in life were again pitted against those who believed in riches just as 
they had been in the Montreal district and once more there developed a struggle 
based on different conceptions of ‘‘the fundamental nature of man”. 

Mr. Creighton has fallen under the spell of the great river, which, in half-poetic 
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vein, he endows with sentient life. If other historians could occasionally forget 
their inhibitions and let themselves go, they might also find themselves rewarded 
with as many readers as this excellent book is sure to obtain. 


A. R. M. Lower 


The Commercial Reciprocity Policy of the United States, 1774-1829. By VERNON 
G. SETsER. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. 
xii, 305. ($3.00) 
THIs is a good monograph on a complicated subject, based on research in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, where, in addition to manuscript and published 
sources, the author was able to use reproductions from the archives of Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Prussia. Since American sources easily predominate, 
it is natural that the account of trade diplomacy from the American angle should 
be the most thorough, and, as a consequence of limitations in foreign source 
materials (e.g., the absence of complete board of trade records), that the European 
side of the negotiations should be less convincing. The book, as the writer admits, 
does not attempt to tell the history of American foreign trade; it is a study of 
treaties and the negotiations for treaties, and it traces the development of a 
legislative policy in the United States, the object of which was, by means of 
diplomacy or commercial retaliation, to force European countries, still bound to 
the old color.ial system, to give up their adverse trade regulations. Self-interest 
made the new republic a free-trade advocate. Without industries, without a 
navy, and with no effective means of engaging in the eighteenth-century game of 
cut-throat trade competition, she was compelled to peddle reciprocity offers around 
Europe, in the hope of winning markets for her agricultural produce—in particular, 
wheat and flour. While none of the powers granted much beyond ‘‘most-favoured- 
nation”’ treatment, in actual practice they did during the period under review 
relax, and in some instances abandon, a great many of their restrictions on colonial 
as well as home trade. Along with Adam Smith and Napoleon, the United States 
must be regarded as a potent factor in pressing freer trade on the world. 
Although British North American trade relations are treated only incidentally 
(the effects of the Jay Treaty on frontier commerce and the repercussions from the 
duel over the West Indies trade are merely touched on, and there is no reference to 
the development of the British North American free port system), nevertheless 
the book has substantial interest for the Canadian historian, in view of the fact 
that British colonial policy was in large degree influenced by the fruits of Anglo- 
American negotiation. The second chapter, which covers the period 1774-83, is 
particularly informative in this respect. Although Mr. Setser is cynical about 
Lord Shelburne’s plan of reconciliation on the basis of reciprocity (p. 43), it is 
difficult to see why an anxiety to get the best possible terms in 1782 was not com- 
patible with a sincere desire for freer trade. He is right in correcting previous 
American historians who have emphasized the importance of the shipping legis- 
lation of 1789 as a blow to British navigation (p. 108); it did little to perturb the 
committee for trade, because that body was properly convinced from the evidence 
that the United States was in no position to risk a tariff war for any prolonged 
period. 
Although the grand lines of development are clearly visible, the details of 
diplomacy (which may be explained by the abundance of materials) make somewhat 
tedious reading at times, and although this scrupulousness makes the book in- 
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valuable as a work of reference, one cannot help feeling that a great deal of the 
argument would have been more forcible, and certainly more palatable, if it had 
been more succinct. 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 


An Outline of the History of Central New Brunswick to the Time of Confederation. 
By Lirian M. BeckwitH MAXWELL. (Illustrations and maps.) Endorsed 
by the York-Sunbury Historical Society. Fredericton, N.B.: The Author, 
Mrs. J. Brown Maxwell, 868 George St. 1937. Pp. viii, 183. ($3.00) 

DurinG 1933 Mrs. L. M. B. Maxwell, a descendant of the loyalist settlers who 

founded the province of New Brunswick at the close of the American Revolution, 

contributed to the Fredericton Daily gleaner a series of articles on the local history 
of the upper St. John river region. She has combined these with the results of 
later research in The history of central New Brunswick. Although the author has 
made little attempt to weave her material into a well-rounded thesis, much credit 
must be given her for gathering a great many facts concerning Fredericton and 

its environs before 1867. 

The history of the upper St. John river falls logically into two periods: the 
French and the English eras of settlement. Relying to a great extent upon the 
printed sources of local historians, the author traces the French settlements in the 
region before the arrival of the New Englanders in 1764. The main part of the 
book, however, is devoted to the period of English settlement. James Simond’s 
placing of a trading post at the mouth of the river; Beamsley Glasier’s utopian 
dream of staking out feudal estates for his fellow-members of the St. John’s River 
Society; the settlement of the loyalist corps along the river after 1783; the period 
of immigration from the British Isles which precedes the entrance of New 
Brunswick into confederation—all these phases of local history are given con- 
siderable attention. Several features of this book commend it to readers 
interested in the Maritime Provinces. It contains three excellent maps, hitherto 
unpublished, of settlement in the Fredericton region. Mrs. Maxwell’s familiarity 
with the social traditions of the provincial capital and with the family clique adds a 
great deal to the authority of this history. Also her enthusiasm for her subject 
carries the reader over many weaknesses in organization. This book is definitely a 
contribution to New Brunswick history. 


HAROLD E. ConRAD 


From Strachan to Owen: How the Church of England was Planted and Tended in 
British North America. By WM. PERKINS BULL. (The Perkins Bull Founda- 
tion.) Toronto: George J. McLeod. 1937. Pp. 454. 

THIS interesting and useful book is another in Mr. Bull’s series on the history of 

Peel county, Ontario. It is not in any real sense a history of the church of England 

in Canada. The first two chapters sketch in rough and rapid outline the founda- 

tions of the Canadian church, and a later chapter deals in a very summary manner 
with the westward development, but this is scarcely enough to fulfil the promise 
of the title. Nor is the book a full treatment of the five men who have held the 
position of bishop of Toronto, as they appear only in their relations with the 
church of England in Peel county. The period of Strachan’s episcopate is given 
over two hundred pages while that of the remaining four bishops is crowded into 
fifty pages. In other words, the volume deals in extenso with the period before 
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confederation and only summarizes the later period. This division of space is 
not, however, altogether a disadvantage since the author has emphasized the 
period for which material was difficult to obtain and has brought to our attention 
materials that have not been carefully worked over. 

For the general background of the work the author has used many accounts 
of travellers through the district which help to place the ecclesiastical history of 
the county in a more general setting. Numerous anecdotes serve not only to 
entertain the reader but to illuminate the narrative, and in particular to throw 
light on the character of Strachan, for whom the author has done a real service in 
helping to clear away false impressions which have clung to his reputation largely 
as a result of the accounts left us by opponents of his later years. The affection 
and respect which Strachan inspired speak well for him and are here properly 
emphasized: ‘The frequency with which Churchmen, speaking of his achievements 
after his death, called him the ‘good bishop’, show that he must have endeared 
himself to those who knew him well.”” And again, ‘Strachan was first and fore- 
most a pastor. He never forgot a flock he had once tended, nor was he ever 
forgotten, and his episcopal visitations through his old parish of York and Peel 
were, to the very end, friendly reunions.’” Anyone who has done work on the 
Strachan papers will readily subscribe to this estimate. The amount of clerical 
work that Strachan did, to the very end of his life, is revealed in his letter book 
and papers, and this volume gives us an insight into some of this work. The 
treatment of Strachan is perhaps the most valuable contribution made by this 
book, and the reader will regret that it does not deal more fully with the later 
bishops. 

The book is well illustrated with sketches and photographs. The photograph 
of almost every clergyman who ever served in Peel county appears. This in itself 
is no small feat. Not only do the clergy themselves appear, but the more 
prominent laity and their families are also shown, as well as many of the original 
churches and other points of interest in the county. A list is given of all the 
clergy who have held appointments in Peel, a short biographical sketch being 
appended to each name. The bibliography of ten pages is a mine of information 
for anyone who is interested in local ecclesiastical history, and we shall, in the 
future be grateful to the author for having compiled it. In 1939 the diocese of 
Toronto celebrates the one-hundredth anniversary of its establishment as a separate 
diocese, and in tracing its history this bibliography will be of great assistance. 
For individual parishes wishing to prepare outlines of their own history, it will 
also be a valuable aid. The influence of the churches has not as yet been given 
the place it deserves in Canadian history and this volume illustrates well the 
possibilities that lie in a comparatively neglected field. 

R. C. Goop 


By Juan de Fuca’s Strait: Pioneering along the northwestern edge of the continent. 
By James G. McCurpy. Portland, Ore.: Metropolitan Press. 1937. Pp. 
[vi], 312. ($3.00) 

IN spite of its title, which suggests a sketch of the history of the strait of Juan de 

Fuca, this volume is a detailed study of the foundation and growth of the city 

of Port Townsend in the state of Washington. After passing rather lightly over 

the story of Juan de Fuca’s alleged finding of the strait and the discovery of Puget 
sound by Captain George Vancouver, the author tells of the arrival of the first 

settlers in 1851. 
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Mr. McCurdy’s father, William A. McCurdy, arrived at Port Townsend in 
1857. By that time the settlement was slowly growing. It was never a spectacular 
growth, but Port Townsend still boasts that it is six months older than Seattle. 
Mr. McCurdy has performed a labour of love in writing this history. He is steeped 
in his subject and he knows how to tell a good story. 

Scattered through the local history of Port Townsend are references to British 
Columbian history. One of the most interesting is of the sloop Georgianna which 
sailed north to the Queen Charlotte islands in 1851 with gold seekers on board. 
After being wrecked, it was plundered and burnt by the Haida. The crew and 
passengers were later rescued from the Indians by ‘“‘paying a ransom of five blankets, 
two shirts, one bolt of muslin and two pounds of tobacco for each”. There are 
also references to the Fraser river gold rush of 1858—which by the way is stated 
to have occurred “in the Cariboo district of British Columbia”. There is also a 
confusion regarding the building of the Cariboo road which, from the context, 
one would infer to have occurred as early as 1856. In spite of these minor slips 
the volume was well worth producing. Although of purely local interest, it is 
saved from utter provincialism by the graphic incidents recorded by the author. 

Probably the most interesting point in the book is the author’s evident belief 
in the genuineness of Juan de Fuca’s story. That controversy apparently will 
never die. 


W. N. SAGE 


American Newspapers, 1821-1936: A Union List of Files Available in the United 
States and Canada. Edited by WINIFRED GREGORY under the auspices of the 
Bibliographical Society of America. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1937. Pp. 807. 

THE problem of finding where old files of newspapers are available has been met 

by the union list recently published under the title American newspapers, 

1821-1936, which records the holdings of libraries in the United States and Canada. 

Hitherto there has been no general list for this period, though some libraries, e.g., 

the Library of Congress and Yale University Library, have published lists of their 

own holdings. This compilation was first proposed five years ago, and undertaken 
by an editorial committee appointed by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
under whose auspices the work has been carried on. The organization of this vast 
undertaking was possible only through the co-operation of librarians in al! parts 
of the United States and Canada, each of whom assumed the responsibility of 
enlisting the interest and active support of every institution within the territory 
assigned to him. The committee in charge of Canadian records consisted of Mr. 
W. S. Wallace, chairman, Mr. J. Ridington, and Mr. G. R. Lomer. The sources 
included state, university, and public libraries, local historical and patriotic socie- 
ties, court-houses, newspaper offices, and private individuals. The selection of titles 
will be seen to cover all newspapers of general interest, but to exclude those con- 
fined to any one group, e.g., labour or business. Even small holdings are entered 
in the hope that a consolidation of files may result. Changes of title from time to 
time are noted, with dates of each. The arrangement is first by state or province, 
then by city, and under that by name of newspaper. The year 1821 was selected 
as the initial date in order that the list might continue that edited by C. S. Brigham 

and published by the American Antiquarian Society, locating newspapers of 1690 

to 1820. As this latter did not include Canadian newspapers, files of these earlier 

than 1821 are entered. The appendix gives a useful bibliography of union lists of 
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newspapers, and notes on foreign newspapers found in libraries in the United States 
and Canada. The addition of a title index would have been appreciated. News- 
papers are being recognized, and, to an increasing degree, used as source-material 
by the historian, who finds in them authentic records or a reflection of contemporary 
opinion; by the research student, who seeks detail for his investigations in, say, 
social or political movements; by the novelist who requires background and atmos- 
phere for a particular time or locality. Advertisements and commercial columns 
provide records of business history; while the literary page frequently publishes 
the initial efforts of writers. 

A few examples of the Canadian entries will show the type of information avail- 
able. Of the Colonial advocate, published 1824 to 1834, a more complete file is to 
be found in the library of the University of Toronto than anywhere else. The Upper 
Canada gazette published its first number on April 18, 1793, but the earliest number 
to be found in Canada is 1804, in the Public Archives, Ottawa; a facsimile, how- 
ever, of the first issue is in the possession of Mr. C. Gordonsmith, Montreal. A 
complete file of the Globe, published in Toronto from 1844, is to be found in the 
Legislative Library, Toronto, while the office of the paper itself has only a run from 
1909. The Gazette, Montreal, complete from 1804, is in the Library of Parliament, 
Ottawa; the Fraser Institute, Montreal, has a few odd numbers of early date; while 
Mr. Gordonsmith has the earliest known issue, February 3, 1779, less than a year 
after the paper began publication. 

The work of the editor, Miss Gregory, preserves the same high standard of 
excellence so well known to librarians and others who find her former publications, 
the Union list of serials and the List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 
1815-1931, among the most reliable and useful of reference works required by 
research students. 

M. L. NEwTon 


The Lives and Times of the Patriots: An Account of the Rebellion in Upper Canada, 
1837-1838, and the Patriot Agitation in the United States, 1837-1842. By 
Epwin C. GuILLeET. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1938. Pp. xiv, 
304. ($3.75) 

THE centenary of the Upper Canadian Rebellion of 1837 has brought forth this 

book, the first serious attempt in half a century to tell the full narrative of the 

revolt. The author set out “‘to present the human side of the story, to bestow for 
the first time upon the rank and file of the agitation, as well as their loyalist 
opponents, the attention their lives and times merit”. He has fulfilled his mission. 

He has not only looked at the rebellion from all sides but into it and through 
it so that for the first time one can see it complete. The high road has been well 
enough trod in the past but now we have the innumerable by-paths, many of which 
have never been pointed out before. A few main figures have been known well 
enough too, but there were countless others who stepped up on the stage of the 
rebellion out of a void, and, the rebellion over, disappeared into another void. 

Until now no one has been curious about them. This book has made itself in- 

formative and has gained an intensity of interest by tracing out the fortunes of 

these forgotten men. It is a matter for wonder that so much of the story of the 
rebellion long hidden under the waters should after a century be brought to the 
light of day by the drag-net of The lives and times of the patriots. 

On the title-page the author has set for himself a motto “‘Nothing extenuate, 
nor aught set down in malice’. Truth to tell he has written a purely factual 
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history, and where facts are left to speak for themselves neither malice nor ex- 
tenuation can have voice. Beginning with a sketch of William Lyon Mackenzie 
and the agitation for reform, the book ends with the tale of Van Diemen’s Land 
and the exiles’ return. Between is the whole story of the events in Upper Canada 
that marked the Mackenzie era, and a panorama of the figures that moved on the 
stage of rebellion and suppression. 

It is a factual history of the deepest dye. The narrative is buttressed by an 
appendix which reproduces over two score illustrative documents, by over three 
hundred footnotes, and by twenty-one chapter bibliographies that in themselves 
contribute a most valuable tool for the student who would fare farther. The 
pictures reproduced in the volume number seventy-one, gathered from Canada, the 
United States, and England. Nota few of these make their first public appearance. 
The portraits number twenty-six, the first extensive gallery of the rebellion that 
has been published. 

The author from first to last in this important work never loses sight of his 
purpose to present the human side of the story. What he lacked in malice he 
made up with a wide sympathy and a deep understanding. He sees the comic- 
opera leadership of the rebellion for what it was, the fatality of the blunders, 
the incompetence that dogged the whole course of the agitation. But he views 
the movement as no wasted effort. ‘That the same results’, he says, ‘“‘might 
eventually have been achieved by constitutional means in no respect lessens the 
value of the Reform movement in forcing an immediate decision on the issue. . . . 
The antiquated Imperial colonial system came shortly to an end, and the spirit 
of reform had far-reaching effects upon the basic principles of educational, 
religious and financial institutions in Canada. The Patriot agitation is a notable 
example of the type of movement which, despite innumerable defects, may yet, 
through its results, lay claim to an honourable place in the history of human 
freedom.” 

The most damning indictment of the conditions in Canada that festered in 
’37 is not to be found in the public prints nor the public speeches of the day but 
rather in this revelation from the human story that Mr. Guillet has told. Scores 
of the followers of Mackenzie branded at home as traitors and felons went to 
the United States as a haven from persecution. There they proved useful, respected, 
and even honoured citizens. It was not that they had been converted to a new 
and better life; it was that the chains of oppression had been cut. What Canada 
lost was a small army of so-called renegades, among whom were some thugs, 
criminals, and a sprinkling of the hare-brained, but the great majority were men 
with character, ability, and ideals of good citizenship. Canada has been 
vastly poorer for their exile. 


Louis BLAKE DUFF 


Montréal. By RAYMOND TANGHE. (Albums canadiens.) Montréal: Albert 
Lévesque. 1936. Pp. 192. 
THE aim of Dr. Tanghe’s study is to describe Montreal’s economic achievements 
and its present social structure. History is introduced only incidentally. The 
treatment of Montreal’s physical geography is leisurely, delightful, and largely 
irrelevant. The reader is shown the view from the mountain; is told that the 
little streams which used to course its sides have now become sewers; is told of 
glaciers and volcanoes of long ago, and of the various sorts of snow brought by 
the various winds. Equally interesting but more significant is the author’s attempt, 
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while dealing with the racial and religious distribution of population, to divide 
the stream of immigration into two racial groups, the one that tends to become 
assimilated to the English-speaking community and the other to be absorbed into 
the French. If this division is accurate it means that less than fifteen per cent 
of Montreal’s immigrants become assimilated to the French. Under the head 
of economic geography, the author describes in some detail the facilities provided 
by nature and by man for the economic hegemony of the city. The role of the 
federal government and the harbour commissioners at Montreal is curiously 
ignored. In dealing with the historical factors that have contributed to Montreal’s 
economic greatness, mention might also have been made of the importance of 
the transition from sail to steam, and of the phenomenal growth in population 
of Montreal’s hinterland in Upper Canada. Economically Montreal was Upper 
Canada’s port. 

In the second part of the book, which deals with social institutions, Montreal's 
charitable, medical, and judicial organizations are handled rather formally. 
Hospitals, for instance, are considered, but health is not. The section on education, 
however, is detailed and valuable. The religious basis of the bifurcated school 
system is examined, and the complex basis of appropriating school taxes is 
explained. Even the anomalous position of the Jewish community in regard to 
education is carefully treated. 

The last part of the book deals with the organization of Montreal’s city 
government, including the interlocking functions of the various offices, and the 
management of city finance. The history of the city’s charter is related and 
recent changes therein noted. The author stresses the extensive delegated powers 
possessed by the city but fails to note the tendency in Montreal toward private 
ownership of public utilities. Montreal Tramways and Montreal Light, Heat, 
and Power are not even mentioned. 

For the general reader, the value of the book would have been enhanced by 
some comparisons between Montreal’s achievements and those of other cities of 
somewhat comparable size, e.g., Melbourne, Glasgow, or Boston. There is, un- 
fortunately, neither a bibliography nor an index, but there are several useful maps. 
The book is commendably factual, but the author like a good Montrealer cannot 
close without a plea for restraint and understanding: Concordia salus. 

W. MENziIEs WHITELAW 


Das Deutschtum in Montreal. Von ALBERT MOLLMANN. (Schriften des Instituts 

fiir Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtum an der Universitat Marburg, Heft 11.) 

Mit 9 Karten im Text. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1937. Pp. xii, 124. 

Tuis is a doctoral thesis (in German) presented by a native German Canadian at 
the University of Marburg. Part of the research on which it is based was carried 
out while its author was in the department of sociology at McGill University and 
part of it in Germany during an academic sojourn made possible by the Volksbund 
fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland. Reminiscent, in its more limited field, of the 
work of Dr. Anton Fleck on Canada, it impresses one as a highly competent piece 
of research, heavily documented yet showing flashes of power in literary style. 

In clarifying his title and objectives, Dr. Méllman draws a careful distinction 
between three different conceptions, each often loosely rendered in English as 
“nationality”, viz.: (1) Volkstum, the character of a group with community of 
racial descent and cultural tradition; (2) Nationalitat; the character of a group 
that adds to the foregoing a common will towards group-achievement; and (3) 
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Staatsangehorigkeit, political citizenship in a specific state (not necessarily that of 
one’s Volkstum or Nattonalitat). Deutschtum, as he employs the term in his 
treatise, implies ‘‘a community of both tradition and will’; in other words, it 
passes from the vaguer realm of deutsches Volkstum into the positive self-conscious- 
ness of deutsche Nationalitét. He hastens to add, however, that the full rigour of 
this definition needs to be modified in the case of Germans who have migrated 
overseas, since their altered modes of life and their citizenship in non-German 
states (e.g., Canada) qualify greatly their self-conscious will towards preserving 
deutches Volkstum. With many of them, the circumstances of their migration and 
the fact that they have not shared in the newer developments in national life in 
the Reich tend to cut them off from full sympathy with the nationality from which 
they originally sprang. In view of these profound modifications, it becomes the 
task of a science of nationality (Volkstumswissenschaft) to undertake a fundamental 
and scientific research into the character of the Germans overseas. ‘“‘It is the 
assumption of the author, that a study of German nationality overseas lies within 
the compass of scientific practicability. The present work seeks to serve as a 
contribution to such a study. It promises nothing more” (p. 5). 

The treatise proper falls into three main parts: (1) ‘The geographico-historical 
foundation’’; (2) ‘The economic and social circumstances of post-war German 
immigrants’; and (3) “‘The organization of German nationality”. The remainder 
of the volume is taken up with copious appendices and an extensive bibliography 
of sources. 

In part I, Dr. Méllman devotes eight pages to a brief but comprehensive sketch 
of the history, geographical importance, and industrial character of Montreal, and 
then traces the history of German life in the community from the founding of the 
first Deutsche Gesellschaft in 1835 down to the present. In a general analysis 
of the German population of the city at the time of the 1931 census, he brings out 
many such striking facts as the excess of men over women in the age-group 20-39 
(145 men to 100 women). 

In part II, the microscopical method is employed, and an exceedingly detailed 
analysis is made of sixty-three German families in Montreal, the majority of 
whom had migrated to Canada in the period 1927-30. Of the sixty-three families, 
twenty-seven came from Germany itself and thirty-six from German communities 
in such countries as Hungary. The former were more industrial in training and 
background, and adapted themselves to the new environment more rapidly and 
profitably. All were unanimous, however, in feeling that their prospects were 
better in Canada than in Europe, and that, for better or worse, they were per- 
manently committed to Canada. 

Part III surveys the organizational life of the Germans in Montreal, noting 
particularly the churches, the schools, and the various clubs and societies, from the 
venerable and still active Deutsche Gesellschaft of 1835 down to the pro-Nazi 
Deutscher Bund of 1934. 

In a brief but very significant epilogue, Dr. Méllmann discusses the possibility 
of German “nationality” surviving in Canada. In such a survival, devoid of any 
political ties to the fatherland, he sees the prospect of an actual enrichment of 
Canadian life, side by side with a contribution to a wider Germanism. ‘‘Only 
when the German immigrants in Canada really believe that they can serve both 
Canada and the German people by the preservation of their nationality [Volkstum], 
will they muster the necessary strength to fulfil this mission of theirs’’ (p. 85). 

One’s chief regret with respect to this work of research is that lack of time and 
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means (p. 31) made it impossible to extend its scope to German Canadians of long 
standing. Conclusions based on the study of very recent immigrants (whose 
adjustment has been made still more difficult by a severe economic depression) 
can scarcely throw very clear light on the long-range aspects of their assimilation 
or survival. 

WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


The Sekani Indians of British Columbia. By DiAMOND JENNEsS. (National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 84, Anthropological Series 20.) Ottawa: The 
King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. [v], 82. (25c.) 

LikE Dr. Speck’s Naskapi (see C.H.R. March), this volume is a description, based 

on field investigation and a study of the older literature, of a single Indian tribe, 

the Sekani of the Upper Peace river in north-eastern British Columbia. Here, 
unfortunately, any resemblance between the two monographs ends. Instead of 
repeated field trips over many years, Mr. Jenness’s account is based largely on 

a single investigation of four weeks; and since the early sources are as unsatis- 

factory for the Indians of the Rocky mountains as for those of Labrador, it follows 

that this report appears woefully superficial when compared with that on the 

Montagnais-Naskapi. This is not the fault of the author; Mr. Jenness’s well- 

merited reputation is sufficient proof that further data were not available, and 

indeed the information brought together is a tribute to his skill as an investigator, 
and to the diligence with which he has combed earlier writings. Probably much 
of Sekani culture had disappeared even from the memories of the older people 
before his work began, but a few weeks is not long enough to collect every shred 
of surviving oral tradition. It is unlikely that further research will be carried 
out in this tribe; hence this volume, supplemented by publications on folk-lore 
and perhaps other special phases, will remain the source-book for Sekani material 
culture, social organization, and religion. Mr. Jenness brings out the principal 
features clearly and logically, but many of the details are irrevocably lost. This 
is particularly unfortunate since the Sekani are a simple hunting people who have 
been affected by the more complex culture of the coastal tribes; their reaction 
to such stimulus is an excellent illustration of political growth and of cultural 
assimilation under the influence of changing environment and of tribal contact. 

Canadian Indians offer an excellent field for a study of such fundamental processes 

of history, but the work will have to be done promptly and intensively if it is to 

be of full significance. 


T. F. McILwraltTH 


Historic St. Joseph Island. By JoseEpH and EsTELLE Bay iss. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: The Torch Press. 1938. Pp. [x], 237. ($2.00) 
HERE is an example of what can be done in the field of local history when to an 
enthusiastic interest there is added careful research and entertaining style. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bayliss have taken as their subject a bit of Canada which, while close by 
regular lanes of travel, seems, nevertheless, remote to most Canadians, and in their 
narrative of St. Joseph island they have connected it with Canadian history from 
the days of the earliest explorers down to the present time. The settlement of 
Canada has many romantic incidents associated with it but Mr. and Mrs. Bayliss 
have added one well worth recording in the story of Major William Rains, veteran 
of the Napoleonic Wars, who while poring over some maps in the garrison at Malta 
in 1798 “became fascinated with a mental picture of St. Mary's River, the majestic 
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strait connecting Lakes Superior and Huron” and then and there decided that some 
day he would visit the spot. Thirty-six years later, having come to Canada in 1830, 
he and some associates purchased five thousand acres of land on St. Joseph island 
and began its first real settlement. Their ideas were utopian and there were serious 
disappointments for these pioneers, but they laid the foundations of a fairly pros- 
perous settlement. Moreover, they brought to what was a frontier district a 
measure of culture. When Professor Agassiz visited the island in 1848 he found 
the walls of Major Rains’s dwelling lined with books, ‘‘forming a puzzling contrast 
with the rude appearance of the dwelling”’. 

A chapter which is of special interest deals with the navigation on the St. Mary’s 
river. Information is given on the early schooners and steamboats, their captains 
and their trade. We have all too little record of the early great lakes shipping and 
the facts here assembled will be of real value. 

There is a bibliographical note on the sources used and also an index. Several 
letters drawn from the Burton collection dealing with the period 1807-12 are 
printed in an appendix. 


FRED LANDON 


William Tyrrell of Weston. By EpitH LENNOX Morrison and J. E. MIDDLETON. 

Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1937. Pp. xv, 152. ($3.00) 
A PUBLIC servant who would travel on public business from Weston to Ottawa 
and back, consuming four days, and on his return stay his hand at twelve dollars 
when making out his expense bill is certainly worthy of a biography. But he had 
other claims. He built a seat at his home specially for tramps. He started as 
a cabinet-maker we are told, without instruction, and produced furniture of the 
highest quality; he taught himself architecture and engineering and did the best 
work of his time; he knew more municipal law than the lawyers; an amateur 
in geology, botany, and general science, his knowledge would have been creditable 
to a professional. 

That man was William Tyrrell of Weston. He had arrived in Toronto from 
Kildare in 1836, before he was twenty-one years of age. His mission was to spy 
out the land for a colonization company and when the scheme was promptly 
abandoned he was left in Canada with no capital but brains and character. He 
set up for himself, rose at four in the morning and worked sixteen hours a day. 
From the making of furniture he graduated to bridge construction and building. 
He built houses, stores, warehouses all along the Humber valley. In 1841 he built 
three stone cottages in Kingston, standing trim and sturdy to-day. At Kingston 
he made friends with a rising young lawyer, John Alexander Macdonald. It was 
at these Kingston cottages that Lord Sydenham reined in his horse that he might 
watch the stone cutters at work. The restive horse threw the governor and Tyrrell 
carried him to Government House close by where he died. 

He made a good job of his private and business life, and a good job, too, of 
his public life. For a quarter of a century he served as reeve of York township, 
and was county warden in 1864. He seems to have had a hand in all public 
enterprises in his community. He began his Canadian citizenship as a lieutenant 
under Colonel Fitzgibbon in the troubles of 1837 and twenty-nine years later 
we find him organizing a company to meet the Fenians. 

William Tyrrell did more than build houses and bridges: he built what is 
sturdiest and best in the life of Canada. His life is well written and highly readable 
which is most unusual in a work of this kind. 


Louis BLAKE DuFF 
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Western Lands and the American Revolution. By THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 
(Institute Monograph No. 25.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Company 
for the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia. 
1937. Pp. xv, 413. ($4.00) 

THE methods by which land is alienated are of great importance to the social 
character of a new country. Yet time has shown that in nothing is the true 
interest of a colony more difficult to discern and protect. Mr. Abernethy’s book 
provides ample proof of this principle, for it is a detailed study of the way in which 
unsettled land became the subject for speculation during the late colonial period 
in America. 

Most people of importance in America, and many connected with colonial 
affairs in England, France, and Spain, had an interest in the lands of the interior. 
Professor Abernethy has subjected their activities during the period between 1750 
and 1789 to a tireless scrutiny. Government officials, soldiers, merchants, and 
planters alike were involved in projects for western expansion, and the only groups 
that appear to have had no direct part in plans for exploiting the interior were 
those most immediately concerned, the Indians and the settlers. 

The information here assembled shows in detail the origin and progress of the 
numerous land companies that established claims on western grants. Invariably 
the situation in which they existed was full of complication. The confusion, 
confounded by the revolution, was inherited by congress; it proved a great source 
of danger to the newly-formed republic and left a permanent deposit of mistrust. 

As a result of his study Mr. Abernethy arrives at certain conclusions of great 
importance. First, it is by no means clear that the interests of the land specu- 
lators at any time during the revolutionary period dictated a change of allegiance. 
The issue in the revolutionary struggle was, if anything, less obvious for the land 
companies than for other colonial groups, and the author discards any exclusively 
economic interpretation of the revolution. The Virginians, he says, ‘fought the 
revolution not because of the threat to their western lands nor for the opportunity 
it might afford them to evade debts, but for a constitutional principle”’. 

It appears further that at the time of the peace settlement, some of those most 
interested in western lands were willing to have Great Britain retain possession of 
the interior. So long as the overlapping colonial boundary claims remained un- 
settled, it was possible that the Ohio district might fall under the exclusive control 
of Virginia. The speculators of the middle colonies regarded Great Britain as a 
more amenable custodian of these lands, and were lukewarm advocates of the 
Mississippi boundary. Franklin seems to have held these views, and it was to 
the credit of the more far-sighted Jay that the western territories were secured by 
the republic. 

A third point of interest is Mr. Abernethy’s opinion that the influence of the 
frontiersman has been over-estimated. ‘“‘Glorification of democracy”, he says, 
‘especially Western democracy—has become something of a cult with many 
historians, but we have seen that leadership on the frontier was concentrated in a 
few hands just as it was in the older settlements and that the rank and file of one 
section had much in common with that of the other.” 

Since the topic is one full of interest to a wide variety of students, it is re- 
grettable that the author has not kept the general reader more in mind. The 
book is a forest of information, but it is sometimes difficult to see the trees for the 
thicket. It is impressively documented, and contains an excellent bibliography 
and some interesting maps. 


R. G. RippELL 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science; R.S.C.—Royal Society of Canada; S.R.C.—Société royale du 
Canada.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BaxTER, Nett Himrop. The influence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the formation of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (University of lowa studies, abstracts in history, 
X (4), Feb. 15, 1938, 159-68). A discussion of Laurier’s imperial policy, based on 
published government documents. 


The crucial problem of imperial development. Witha foreword by the Rt. Hon. MALCOLM 
MacDonaLp. (The Royal Empire Society.) London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1938. Pp. xvi, 203. ($1.80 cloth; 75c. paper) Tobe 
reviewed later. 


Empire opportunities: A survey of the possibilities of overseas settlement. Contributed by 
dominions and other experts. London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1938. 
Pp. vi, 265. ($2.25) To be reviewed later. 


GraF, Otto. Imperium britannicum: Vom Inselstaat sum Weltreich. Leipzig: W. 
Goldmann. 1937. Pp. 325. (RM 7.50) The rise of the British Empire un- 
sympathetically narrated. 


MaIrreT, Puitip. Empire finance and agriculture (Fortnightly, no. 853, n.s., Jan., 1938, 
8-19). Sees the growth of social credit agitation in the dominions as a revolt 
against the financial system of the empire. 


VILLENEUVE, Jacques. La préférence impériale et le commerce des pays britanniques 
depuis la crise. Paris: Librairie Technique et Economique, 17 rue de Constan- 
tinople. 1937. Pp.232. (30frs.) The first part of this book contains an account 
of the development of preferential tariffs in the commonwealth prior to the Ottawa 
conference, a careful analysis of the Ottawa agreements, and an account of the 
evolution of the tariff policies of Great Britain, the dominions, and India since 1932. 
The second part deals with the trends of the trade of the British countries with one 
another and with foreign countries since 1930. The author concludes that part 
of the increase in imports of empire origin noted in each of the countries has un- 
doubtedly been due to Ottawa, but that the bearing of the agreements on export 
trade is very uncertain. The agreements were a success, he says, because they 
were concluded at a time when world trade reached its lowest point; but he is 
afraid that when conditions change the obligations assumed will seem very heavy, 
and that they therefore contain a threat to the political and spiritual unity of the 
empire. [E. B. RoGErRs] 


Weare, K. C. The Statute of Westminster and dominion status. Oxford: At the 


Clarendon Press. |Toronto: Oxford University Press.] 1938. Pp. xvi, 328. 
($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. From sea to sea (Canadian geographical journal, XVI (1), 


Jan., 1938, 3-15). Discusses the international joint commission as an agency for 
the maintenance of amicable relations between Canada and the United States. 


“Canuck”. The problems of Canadian defence (Canadian defence quarterly, XV (3), 
April, 1938, 264-73). A brief, clear-cut examination. 
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DaFoE, JoHN W. Canadian foreign policy (Conference on Canadtan-American affairs, 
1937, ed. by R. G. TRotTTeER et al., Boston, 1937, 220-31). An analysis of Canadian 
foreign policy and the readjustments in Canadian public opinion resulting from 
recent discussion. 


KinG, W. L. MACKENZIE. Canada's defence policy (Canadian defence quarterly, XV (2), 
Jan., 1938, 128-50). An extract from the House of commons debates, Feb., 1937, 
in which the prime minister defends increased defence estimates. 


















Kincston-McC.oucary, E. J. Winged warfare: Air problems of peaceand war. With 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Ltoyp. London: Jonathan Cape. 1937. Pp. 286. 
($3.00) Eight essays written between 1924 and 1935 and dealing with strategy, 
air policy, air warfare, and the range and development of aircraft. Although 
naturally one or two of the essays are somewhat out of date, the book as a whole 
forms an interesting and well-informed introduction to the problem of air-defence 

in Britain and the empire. The author stresses an aggressive air policy with 

unification of effort among the dominions. 





MacKenzie, NorMAN and LarnG, Lionet H. (eds.). Canada and the law of nations: 
A selection of cases in international law, affecting Canada or Canadians, decided by 
Canadian courts, by certain of the higher courts in the United States and Great Britain 
and by international tribunals. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir ROBERT BORDEN. 
Introduction by JAMES Brown Scott. (Relations of Canada and the United 
States, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, division of economics and 
history; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 567. ($6.00) To be reviewed later. 








MERTER,J.H. Js Canada ready to fight? (Canadian business, XI (4), April, 1938, 16-9). 
Answers certain obvious questions concerning Canada’s present defence programme. 











SHaw, CHARLES LuGRIN. Can war cross the Pacific? (Maclean’s magazine, LI (6), 
March 15, 1938, 11, 59-62). Stresses the need of adequate defence measures on 
Canada’s Pacific coast. 







STEWART, HERBERTL. Will Canada fight? (Canadian magazine, LX X XIX (3), March, 
1938, 14-5). A note on the problems which lie behind Canada’s foreign policy. 












STRANGE, WILLIAM. Defence (Canadian comment, VII (2), Feb., 1938, 3-6). Considers 
Canadian soil, foreign trade, foreign investments, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, democracy, and the League of Nations as interests that Canada may be 
called upon to defend. 


See also bibliography on p. 187. 






Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 









Burt, A.L. The romance of Canada: A new history. Toronto: W.J.Gage Co. 1937. 
Pp. 400. Authorized by the minister of education for use in the schools of British 
Columbia. 





Ham, Epwarp BILLinGs. Journalism and the French survival in New England (New 
England quarterly, XI (1), March, 1938, 89-107). A competent and useful 
summary of the status of the French-Canadian press in New England in recent 
years, forming a convenient supplement to Alexander Belisle’s Histoire de la presse 
franco-américaine (Worcester, 1911). The author's plea for further historical study 

of the French-Canadian settlement in New England deserves attention. [R. M.S.] 
















KELLER, ARTHUR S., Lissitzyn, OLIVER J.,and MANN, FREDERICK J. Creation of rights 
of sovereignty through symbolic acts, 1400-1800. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1938. Pp. x, 182. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 
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Morin, Victor. Superstitions et croyances populaires (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme série, 
tome XXXI, sect. 1, 1937, 51-60.) An account of a number of superstitious 
beliefs once commonly held by the French Canadians and now disappearing. 


Sniper, C. H. J. Annals of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 1852-1937. Toronto: 
Rous and Mann. 1937. Pp. 362, with 200 illustrations. ($7.50) 


WronG, GEorGE M. The Canadians: The story of a people. Toronto: Macmillan Co. 
of Canada. 1938. Pp. x, 455. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. The three voyages of Martin Frobisher: In search of a passage 
to Cathay and India by the north-west, A.D. 1576-8. From the original 1578 text of 
George Best, together with numerous other versions, additions, etc. Edited, with 
preface, introduction, notes, appendixes, and bibliography. With the collaboration 


of ELotsE McCaskKILL. 2vols. London: Argonaut Press. 1938. Pp. cxxx, 166; 
viii, 293. To be reviewed later. 


(3) New France 


Bonney, Orrin E. The battle at Nichols pond (New York history, XIX (2), April, 
1938, 140-3). A short account of the unsuccessful attack of Champlain and a force 
of French and Hurons on the Oneida tribe of the Iroquois in 1615. 


La captivité de Mgr. de Saint-Vallier en Angleterre (B.R.H., XLIV (3), mars, 1938, 87-90). 
An account of the Archbishop of Quebec's forced sojourn in England when the ship 


on which he was attempting to return to Canada from France was seized by the 
English during the Seven Years’ War. 


CrampPion, HELEN JEAN. Isle St. Jean and the Seven Years’ War (School, XXVI (9), 


May, 1938, 776-8). A note on the effects of the Seven Years’ War on Isle St. Jean 
(Prince Edward Island). 


DaviaAuLtT, PrerrRe. La grande aventure de Le Moyne D' Iberville. (Albums canadiens.) 
Montréal: Editions de l’A. C.-F. 1937. Pp. 149. (75c.) To be reviewed later. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Some La Salle journeys. (Institute of Jesuit History publications.) 
Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History. 1938. Pp. viii, 103. ($2.25) 


L'hermite de St. Barnabé (B.R.H., XLIV (4), avril, 1938, 113-4). A brief biography of 


Toussaint Cartier who lived as a hermit on the island of St. Barnabé between 
approximately 1730 and 1767. 


Hupon, Lto. Souvenirs du Vieux Collége de Québec (B.R.H., XLIV (1), janv., 1938, 
17-25). A note on the whereabouts of a number of household objects and books 
at one time in use in the old Jesuit college in Quebec. 


Louts-JARAY, GABRIEL. L'empire francais d’ Amérique (1534-1803). Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1938. Pp. 376. (40 frs.) To be reviewed later. 


La mission canadienne Cavelier de la Salle; mars-avril, 1937. Montréal: La Société 
Historique de Montréal. 1937. Pp. 133. Contains the following articles: ‘‘La 
croisiére Cavelier de La Salle’ and ‘‘Les compagnons sulpiciens de Cavelier de 
La Salle’ by OttvieR MAvuRAULT; ‘“‘La vraie grandeur du Pére Marquette’ by 
Léon Poutiot; ‘Lemoyne d'Iberville’ by A°cip1us FauTEux; ‘‘Acadiens du sud, 
Acadiens du nord et Canadiens-francais’’ by ANTOINE BERNARD; ‘‘La presse 
canadienne-frangaise’’ by JEAN DUFRESNE. 


Prise de l’Alcide et du Lys (B.R.H., XLIV (4), avril, 1938, 103-8). An account of the 
capture of the above French ships by the English in 1755 taken from Pichon, 
Lettres et mémotres pour servir a l'histoire du Cap Breton. 


R{ox], P.-G. Les stéges de Québec (B.R.H., XLIV (4), avril 1938, 97-100). Brief 
descriptions of the five sieges of Quebec from 1629 to 1775. 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


AvupeET, Francis-J. Le barreau et la révolte de 1837 (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme série, 
tome XXXI, sect. I, 1937, 85-96). The author lists the members of the Quebec 
bar at this date and gives the attitude of a number of them toward the 1837 rebellion. 



















BARNWELL, ROBERT W., jr. The migration of loyalists from South Carolina (South 
Carolina Historical Association proceedings, 1937, 34-42). 

————— __ Reports on loyalist exiles from South Carolina, 1783 (South 

Carolina Historical Association proceedings, 1937, 43-6). 


BRAULT, Lucien. Laura Secord (B.R.H., XLIV (1), janv., 1938, 5-6). 





Britt, ALBERT. Great Indian chiefs: A study of Indian leaders in the two hundred year 
struggle to stop the white advance. New York, London: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
|Toronto: George J. McLeod]. 1938. Pp. xii, 280. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 






































Brookes, GEorGE S. Friend Anthony Benezet. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1937. Pp.xiv,516. ($5.00) Containsa short chapter on measures 
of relief organized by Benezet on behalf of several thousand Acadians brought 


to Philadelphia. 


Vol. V. The territory of Misstssippi, 1798-1817. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1937. Pp. ix, 815. ($1.50) This volume, the first 
of two pertaining to the Mississippi territory, contains no material relating directly 
to Canada. It covers the years 1798 to 1809 and such topics as the origins of the 
territory, the organization of the land system, the problem of squatters, the building 
of roads and the extension of the postal service, the establishment of local govern- 
ment, and Indian relations. The series provides most valuable source-material for 
the study of the American frontier in the early stages of its development. |R. O. 
MACFARLANE] 


' 
CARTER, CLARENCE EpwWIN (comp. and ed.). The territorial papers of the United States. | 
! 


Cowan, IAN McTaGGartT. The fur trade and the fur cycle: 1825-1857 (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, II (1), Jan., 1938, 19-30). Based on the tabulations kept by 
James Douglas of fur returns of posts west of the Rockies during this period, this 
article attempts to show how fundamental biological factors influenced the fur trade. 


Crouse, D. E. The Ohio gateway. New York, London: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1938. Pp. xvi, 146. ($3.00) 


Dovucnty, Sir ARTHUR G. (ed.). Elgin-Grey papers, 1846-1852. With nojes and 
appendices. 4 vols. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. xx, 1663 (1, kx, 448; 
I], 449-899; III, 900-1295; IV, 1296-1663). ($5.00 for 4 vols.) ‘ 


FRATER. Un oublié, Joseph-Caleb Paradis (B.R.H., XLIV (3), mars, 1938 78-80). 
A biographical sketch of Joseph-Caleb Paradis who was born in Charlesbourg, 
Quebec, in 1843, joined the Maine volunteers in 1861, and was killed near Richmond, 
Virginia in 1864. 


GopsELL, PHitip H. Famous forts of furland (Winnipeg free press, magazine section, 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26; March 5, 12, 19, 26; April 2, 1938). In this interesting series of 
articles, the author traces the footsteps of pioneer fur-traders in the north-west, 
with historical accounts of York Factory, Fort Prince of Wales at Churchill, Fort 
Chipewyan, Norway House, Fort Resolution, Fort Simpson, Fort Norman, Aklavik, 
and Fort St. James. 


GoTTSCHALK, Louis. Lafayette joins the American army. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 364. ($3.00) This interpretation of the career of 
the French officer in America, 1777-9, is of interest for the light it throws on his 
intrigues with congress for an allied invasion of Canada. 


GuILLET, Epwin C. The lives and times of the patriots: An account of the rebellion in 
Upper Canada, 1837-1838, and the patriot agitation in the United States, 1837-1842. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1938. Pp. xiv, 304. ($3.75) See p. 214. 
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HEADLAM, Ceci (ed.). Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West 
Indies, 1730, preserved in the Public Record Office. Introduction by ARTHUR 
PercivAL NEwtTon. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1937. Pp. lii, 
500. ($8.00) To be reviewed later. 


Hit, Roscoe R. (ed.). Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Vol. XXXIV. 
1788-1789, January 21, 1788 to March 2, 1789. Edited from the original records 
in the Library of Congress. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
1937. Pp. x, 659. 


HupnvutT, RutH ALLIson and BAKER-CROTHERS, HAyEs. Acadian transients in South 
Carolina (American historical review, XLIII (3), April, 1938, 500-13). Deals with 
the pom ae created by the arrival of Acadians expelled from Nova Scotia, 1755-6. 


John Jacob Astor correspondence: Fur trade with Lower Canada, 1790-1817. Part 1V 
(Moorsfield antiquarian, | (4), Feb., 1938, 270-83). 


LanctoT, GusTAvE. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1936. Ottawa: King's 
Printer. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 399-598. ($1.00) Calendar of state papers addressed 
by the secretaries of state for the colonies to the lieutenant-governors or officers 
administering the government of the province of Upper Canada, 1836-1838. 
(Continuation of calendar for 1796-1835 which appeared in annual reports for 
1933 and 1935.) To be reviewed later, 


Lanpon, F. Walberforce, an mgt tn the colonization of freed negroes in Upper 
Canada (Trans. R.S.C., sect. II, ser. 3, XXXI, 1937, 69-78). An interesting 
account of the Negro refugee settlement at Wilberforce (now Lucan), near London, 
Ont., in the early 1830's. 


MACKENZIE, Cecit W. Donald Mackenzie, ‘‘King of the northwesi’’: The story of an 
international hero of the Oregon country and the Red River settlement at Lower Fort 
Garry (Winnipeg). Los Angeles: Ivan Deach, jr. 1937. Pp.210. ($3.00) The 
biography of Donald Mackenzie, the Nor’Wester, who was governor of Assiniboia 
from 1825 to 1833, It is, in the main, a compilation from well-known sources, 
both primary and secondary, but it contains also some information derived from 
family tradition, and some letters which have not hitherto been published. There 
is no index. [W.S. W.] 


Mayo, KATHERINE. General Washington's dilemma. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. [Toronto: George J. McLeod.] 1938. Pp. viii, 323. ($2.75) To be re- 
viewed later. , 


Mitter, H. Orio. The letters of rebels and loyalists (Canadian science digest, I (2), 
Jan., 1938, 70-8). Extracts from contemporary documents which throw light on 
activities in London district during the rebellion of 1837-8 and particularly on the 
part played by Dr. Charles Duncombe. 


MIsHOFF, WILLARD ORAL. The Indian policy of Sir William Johnson (University of 
lowa studies, abstracts in history, X (4), Feb. 15, 1938, 19-31). 


Moop, FuLMER. Hudson's Bay Company started as a syndicate (Beaver, outfit 268, 
no. 4, March, 1938, 52-8). Recounts the story of the investors and promoters of 
the Company from the arrival of the French Canadians, Radisson and Groseilliers, 
in England, 1665, to the granting of the royal charter, 1670. 


Morton, ARTHUR S. Forrest Oakes, Charles Boyer, Joseph Fulton, and Peter Pangman 
an the North-West, 1765-1793 (Trans. R.S.C., sect. II, ser. 3, XX XI, 1937, 87-100). 
The information here collected on these hitherto obscure figures is of importance 
in the history of the earliest phase of the activities of English fur-traders of Montreal 
in the north-west. 


NeEatBy, Hitpa M. The administration of justice under the Quebec Act. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1937. Pp. 
viii, 383. ($6.00) To be reviewed later. 
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Obituary notice of the late Robert Christie, Esq. (B.R.H., XLIV (1), janv., 1938, 9-12). 
A biographical sketch and an account of Christie’s connection with political life 
in Lower Canada from 1818 to 1854. 


PARTOLL, ALBERT J. Sidelights of gunpowder traffic in the northwest fur trade (Northwest 
science, Feb., 1938, 6 pp.). Considers the influence of trade in explosives upon 
the economic, sociological, and historical aspects of frontier life in the Pacific 
north-west, 1805-55. 


Pore, M.A. Confederation: Defence or deadlock? (Canadian defence quarterly, XV (3), 
April, 1938, 274-81). An inquiry into the causes of Canadian confederation; 
concludes that defence was but one of the several causes, and that deadlock was 
the occasion and not the underlying cause. 


Potvin, Pascat. Les patriotes de 1837-1838: Essai de synthése historique (Canada 
francais, XXV (6), (7), (8), (9), fév., mars, avril, mai, 1938, 567-84, 667-90, 779-93, 
891-907). By placing himself in the position of a man who lived at the time, 
M. Potvin attempts to analyse events and personalities surrounding the Rebellion 
of 1837 in Lower Canada. 


Pouttot, Léon. Mgr Lartigue et les patriotes de 1837 (B.R.H., XLIV (3), mars, 1938, 
71-7). The author discusses the question of Mgr Lartigue’s guilt in refusing church 
burial to the patriots in the Rebellion of 1837. 


R{oy], P.-G. Les sept fréres Bédard (B.R.H., XLIV (3), mars, 1938, 65-7). Brief 
biographical notes on the seven brothers of Pierre-Stanislas Bédard, 1762-1829, 
the famous judge and patriot. . 

Triste vie, belle fin (B.R.H., XLIV (1), janv., 1938, 26-7). A brief sketch 
of the life of Jean-Marie Desjardins, the bandit, who was executed in Quebec in 1829. 


Russet, NELSON VANCE. The Frenchand British at playin the old northwest, 1760-1796 
(Journal of Illinois State Historical Society, XXXI (1), March, 1938, 22-53). 
An interesting description of French and British social groups and activities in the 
north-west during this period. 


SmitH, G. Husert. Count Andreani: A forgotten traveler (Minnesota history, XIX (1), 
March, 1938, 34-42). This Italian scientist and naturalist studied the geography 
and natural history of the great lakes region in 1791. 


Trotter, ReGtnatp G. Why confederation came (Queen's quarterly, XLV (1), spring, 
1938, 22-8). A concise review of conditions in the British North American colonies 
in the 1850's and 60's which led to federal union. 


Le voyage de Dodge et Theller de Québec aux Etats-Unis (B.R.H., XLIV (1), janv., 1938, 
3-4). Describes the escape of Dodge and Theller to the American border in 1839. 


Watcu, C.W. Life and times of William Lyon Mackenzie (York Pioneer and Historical 
Society, report, 1937, 10-5). 


Yon, ARMAND. Un touriste du Chili au Canada en 1853: Don Benjamin Vicuna- 
Mackenna (Canada francais, XXV (6), fév., 1938, 595-606). Contains impressions 
of Canada as recorded in the journal of this young political exile. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 
AyNarp, J. L'avenir politique du Canada (Sciences politiques, LII, déc., 1937, 454-71). 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, General Statistics Branch. The Canada year 
book, 1937: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions and 
soctal and economic conditions of the dominion. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1937. 
Pp. xlii, 1126. ($1.50) See p. 203. 
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Canadian Club. Addresses delivered before the Canadian Club of Toronto. Vol. XXXIV. 
Season of 1936-37. Toronto: Warwick Bros. and Rutter. 1937. Pp. xiv, 356. 
The following addresses are included: Sir Patrick Hannon, ‘‘Anglo-Canadian 
co-operation’’; W. D. HERRIDGE, ‘‘Some Canadian problems’’; W. Burton Huron, 
“The immigration problem”; D’ARcy Marsu, ‘‘Can we be neutral?’’; PAUL MARTIN, 
“‘Canada's foreign relations”; Baron de SiLvERcRUvys, ‘‘Belgo-Canadian relations’; 
RoBert C. WALLACE, ‘‘The psychology of western Canada”. 


The Canadian constitution: A series of broadcast discussions sponsored by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. (Discussed by the Kelsey Club of Winnipeg, the 
Constitutional Club of Vancouver, the Citadel Club of Halifax, with an appendix 
by Professor A. G. BAILEY of New Brunswick.) Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1938. Pp. x, 179. (75c.) To be reviewed later. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. Submissions to “ royal commission on 
domintion-provincial relations. 1. General introduction; Taxation of manu- 
facturing 1n Canada; II]. Old age pensions and sean nl tnsurance; 1V. Sales 
tax and excise taxes; V. The extent of the dependence of governmental revenues and 
national income on manufacturing tn Canada, directly and indirectly; V1. Intro- 
duction; VII. The ratlway problem in Canada as related to taxation; VIII. Stabilizing 
effects of the regulation and control of public works. Sections I-V, Ottawa, Jan. 17 
and 18, 1938, 49-95 (reprinted from Industrial Canada, Feb., 1938); sections VI- 
VIII, Toronto, April, 1938, pp. 2, 12, 7 


CorBett, P.E. The British North America Act and our crippled constitution (Canadian 
banker, XLV (2), Jan., 1938, 155-64). 


Coyne, J. B., Lower, A. R. M., and MacFartane, R. O. Brief submitted to royal 
commission on dominion- provincial relations by the Native Sons of Canada, December 8, 
1937. Winnipeg: Albion Press, 503 Princess st. 1937. Pp. 27. 


Davison, J. F. The constitutionality and utility of advisory opinions (University of 
Toronto law journal, II (2), lent term, 1938, 254-79). Deals incidentally with 
advisory opinions in the supreme court of Canada. 


Deacon, WILLIAM ARTHUR. Wanted. ..a union government (Canadian magazine, 
LXXXIX (2), Feb., 1938, 13, 35). Contends that a union government will be 
necessary in Canada in order to secure satisfactory revision of the B.N.A. Act. 


EDWARDS, FREDERICK. Fascism in Canada (Maclean's magazine, LI (8), April 15, 
1938, 10, 66-8; LI (9), May 1, 1938, 15, 30). Discusses organization, membership, 
and leaders of fascist groups. 


Empire Club of Canada. Addresses delivered to the members during the year 1936-37. 
Toronto: Printers Guild. 1937. Pp. vi, 397. Includes the following addresses: 
Viscount CoBHAM, “Empire relations’; CHARLES T. CURRELLY, ‘‘Canada’s relations 
with China’’; Norman DEWITT, ‘‘Canada in world history”’; Sir Francis FLoup, 
**‘Some aspects of the migration problem”; Grey Ow1, ‘‘A plea for the Canadian 
northland’”’; BEVERLEY KETCHEN, “Canada's indebtedness to the motherland’ " 
Frank S. Mokr-ey, “The philosophy of Canada’s position in the British Empire’’; 
Garnet C. Nerr, “Can Canada remain British?’’; CHARLES SANDERSON, ‘‘Our 
lady of the snows, her mother and children”’; H. L. STEWART, ‘The present challenge 
to British imperialism”. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. New York: Carrick 
and Evans. [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart.] 1938. Pp. xii, 322. ($3.75) 
To be reviewed later. 


5000 facts about Canada. 1937ed. 34th year. Founded by Frank YEIGH. Toronto: 
Ontario Publishing Co. 1937. Pp. vi, 90. (35c.) This little compendium of 
facts and statistics shows that substantial progress was made in Canada during 1936. 
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Gettys, LUELLA. The administration of Canadian conditional grants: A study in 
dominion-provincial relationships. (Committee on public administration, Social 
Science Research Council; Studies in administration, vol. III.) Chicago: Public 
Administration Service. 1938. Pp. xiv, 198. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 





ILsLey, J. L. Department of national revenue (Commerce journal, University of Toronto 
Commerce Club, March, 1938, 26-36). Discusses the tax-collecting activities of 
Canada’s department of national revenue. 





JENNINGS, W.I1. Constitutional interpretation: The experiences of Canada (Harvard law 
review, LI, Nov., 1937, 1-39). 





LEACOCK, STEPHEN. My discovery of the west: A discussion of east and west in Canada. 
Toronto: Thomas Allen. 1937. Pp. viii, 272. ($2.00) A volume which collects 
the jokes and the reflections upon Canadian national problems that occurred to 
Stephen Leacock as the result of a lecture tour through western Canada. It con- 
tains a good deal of sound sense designed for those readers who have to have their 
economics served up as light literature. Mr. Leacock’s discovery of the west leads 
him to a surprisingly sympathetic account of the western attitude towards the 
tariff and of the relation between debt and the social credit movement. It fails 

to cure him of his romantic belief in large-scale immigration. |F. H. UNDERHHL] 








League for Social Reconstruction. Brief submitted to the royal commission on dominion- 
provincial relations. Montreal: League for Social Reconstruction, P.O. Box 296. 
Pp. 34 (mimeo.). (10c.) 








LeBourpalis, D. M. Canada’s new front door (Canadian magazine, LXXXIX (3), 
March, 1938, 9, 39-40). Stresses the importance of the opening of the northland, 


MACDONALD, FREDERICK CHARLES. Edward Ashurst Welch: Memoir. Cambridge: 
Privately printed at University Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 93. ($1.50) For sale at 
General Board of Religious Education, Toronto. A biography of the one-time 
provost of Trinity College, Toronto, and rector of St. James Cathedral, Toronto. 


MaAcFaRLaneE, R. O. Canada: One country or nine provinces? (Dalhousie review, 
XVIII (1), April, 1938, 9-16). 


Marsh, D’Arcy. Democracy at work: The machinery of parliament hill and the civil 
service. (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation publications.) Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. of Canada. 1938. Pp. [vi], 100. (75c.) To be reviewed later. 


Murray, W. W. (“‘The Orderly Sergeant”’, pseud.). Five nines and whiz bangs. Ottawa: 
Legionary Library, 158 Sparks st. 1937. Pp. 224. ($2.00) A collection of 
stories illustrating Canadian military life from 1914 to 1918 in Canada, England, 
and France with an excursion to Persia. Veterans will find much amusement in 
them, recognizing many incidents of common experience. They deal chiefly with 
the domestic life of the army and reflect the mind of the soldier well. |W. B. Kerr] 


Rose, Frep. Fascism over Canada: An exposé. (Timely topics, no. 1.) Toronto: 
New Era Publishers, 10 Wellington St. E. 1938. Pp. 47. (10c.) 


Rjoy], P.-G, L’assassinat de D’Arcy McGee (B.R.H., XLIV (2), fév., 1938, 60-1). 
A brief account of the assassination and the arrest of James Whelan, the murderer. 


Scott, F. R. The royal commission on dominion-provincial relations (University of 
Toronto quarterly, VII (2), Jan., 1938, 141-51). Emphasizes the legal element in 
the problems facing the commission. 


SmitH, GOLpwin. The gospel of annexation on the eve of the treaty of Washington (Trans. 
R.S.C., sect. II, ser. 3, XXXI, 1937, 79-86). Reviews existent opinions in Britain 
and America as to annexation of Canada to the United States, in the period of 
tension immediately preceding the concluding of the Treaty of Washington, 1871. 
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STEWART, ROBERT B. Canada and international labor conventions (American journal of 
international law, XXXII (1), Jan., 1938, 36-62). Examines Canada's obligations 
as a member of the International Labor Organization and its procedure in respect 
to international labour conventions, with particular reference to Mr. Bennett's 
‘‘new deal” legislation of 1935 and the subsequent decision of the judicial committee 
of the privy council regarding it. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


DENNIS, CLARA. More about Nova Scotia: My own, my nativeland. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 412. ($2.50) Like Miss Dennis’s previous book, More 
about Nova Scotia consists of sketches of places and people, with a few illustrations. 
Driving about the province, the author meets descendants of ‘‘great’’ Nova Scotians; 
she meets inhabitants of Acadian, English, German, Scottish, and Irish descent; 
she makes them talk of their forbears, their local history, and their present lives. 
The result is a rambling and uneven book, in which much that is interesting is 
diluted with a little that is dull and the whole tinged with sentimentalism. 
[MARGARET ELLs] 


{[Harvey, D.C.]. Report, board of trustees of the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, for the 
year ended 30th November, 1937. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. 44. An 
appendix contains extracts from the Acadian recorder describing roads and scenery 
in Nova Scotia in the 1820's and also some documents descriptive of efforts made 
150 years ago to open new settlements and direct communication between Halifax 
and Annapolis Royal. 


MacASKEILL, WALLACE R. Out of Halifax. Numbered ed. New York: Derrydale 
Press. 1937. Pp. 210. ($15.00) Photographs of ships and the sea. 


McINNES, GRAHAM. We explore the Maritimes (Canadian magazine, LXXXIX (2), 
Feb., 1938, 16, 47). Finds a desire for Canadian unity among the Maritimers. 


New Brunswick, Province of. Submission by the government of the province of New 
Brunswick to the royal commission on dominion-provincial relations. Fredericton, 
N.B.: King’s Printer. April, 1938. Pp. [ii], 121. 


Prince Edward Island, Province of. The case of Prince Edward Island: A submission 
presented to the royal commission on dominion-provincial relations by the government 
¢ Prince Edward Island. Charlottetown, P.E.I.: Irwin Printing Co. 1938. 

p. [iv], 66. 


Rocers, Grace McLeop. Abraham Gesner (Imperial Oil review, XXI (1), spring, 
1938, 9,28). Biographical note on Abraham Gesner (1797-1864), surgeon, geologist, 
and naturalist, resident in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


ARMSTRONG, ELIZABETH H. French Canada as a nation (Events, III (17), May, 1938, 
387-91). Discusses Quebec separatism and fascism, the Catholic church, and the 
platform of the Duplessis government in relation to the new nationalism of the 
French Canadians. 


Auccair, Evie-J. La région de Soulanges et son canal (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme série, 
tome XXXI, sect. I, 1937, 35-50). An historical account of the Soulanges region 
in Quebec from 1702 to the present time. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Québec on survit l’'ancienne France. Ill. de MARJORIE BORDEN. 
Québec: Librairie Garneau, 47, rue Buade. 1937. Pp. [vii], 176. This book isa 
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sentimental attempt to reinforce in the minds of the French Canadians the realiza- 
tion that their national survival ‘‘depends on the maintenance of their language, 
customs, folklore, and handicrafts’. It has numerous and excellent illustrations 
of historic objets d'art. (|R.M.S.] 


Bovey, WILFRID. French Canada and the problem of Quebec (Nineteenth century, Jan., 
1938, 21-35). Advances the geographical and historical setting of French Canada 
in an attempt to understand its attitude toward the rest of the world. 


Davies, BLODWEN. Autocrat of Gaspé (Canadian, LXXXIX (1), Jan., 1938, 19, 47). 
The story of the founding of Paspebiac, fishing centre in the Gaspé, by Charles 
Robin of Jersey, in 1767. 


Embryo fascism in Quebec (Foreign affairs, XVI (3), April, 1938, 454-66). Shows how 
social and economic conditions, combined with a militant Catholicism, have con- 
tributed to the growth of fascist tendencies in Quebec. 


Forsey, EuGENE. Under the padlock (Canadian forum, XVIII (208), May, 1938, 41-4). 
Discusses social conditions in Quebec under the Padlock Act. 


Lanctot, GusTAVE. Influences américaines dans le Québec (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme 
série, tome XXXI, sect. 1, 1937, 119-25). A discussion of American social influences 
in Quebec from 1867 to the present time. 


Martin, Davip. Fascism comes to Quebec (Current history, XLVII (2), Nov., 1937, 
69-74). A review of the political situation in Quebec shows a revival of French- 
Canadian nationalism conditioned by distinct fascist tendencies. 


MassicottTE, E.-Z. Deux Rodier (B.R.H., XLIV (4), avril, 1938, 120-2). Biographical 
sketches of two members of the Rodier family; the first, Charles-Séraphin Rodier, 
1797-1876, was mayor of Montreal from 1857 to 1861; and the second, also called 
Charles-Séraphin, 1818-1890, became a senator. 


MEREDITH, BRIAN. Laurentian prospect: An apercu of French Canada (Fortnightly, 
no. 853, n.s., Jan., 1938, 92-8). 


OvieR, Moisette. Chadsinigane. (Pages trifluviennes, série C—no. 6.) Les Trois- 
Rivieres: Les Editions du Bien Public. 1934. Pp. 66. In the form of a prose 
poem the author depicts the development of Shawinigan, Quebec, from a region of 
forest inhabited by Indians to the present industrialized community. 


Philemon Wright, fondateur de Hull (B.R.H., XLIV (3), mars, 1938, 95-6). 


Roy, P.-G. Rapport de l'archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1936-1937. Québec: 
King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. vi, 474. See p. 205. 


SuRVEYER, E. FABRE. Charles-Ovide Perrault (1809-1837) (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme 
série, tome XXXI, sect. I, 1937, 151-64). Emphasizes the part which Perrault 
played in the political life of Montreal from 1834 to 1837. 


VaLLEE, ArtHUR. La Duchesse d' Aiguillon, fondatrice del’ Hétel-Dieu de Québec (Mém. 
S.R.C., troisiéme série, tome XXX], sect. 1, 1937, 65-73). A biographical sketch 
containing an account of the establishment of the first hospital in Quebec in 1639. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Anperson, H. B. History of the library of the Academy of Medicine, Toronto (Bulletin 
of Academy of Medicine, Toronto, XI (7), April, 1938, 142-53). 


ArtHuR, E. R. St. Andrew's church, Niagara-on-the-Lake. (School of Engineering 
Research, bull. 153.) Toronto: University of Toronto School of Architecture. 
1938. Pp. 28. An illustrated account, from an architectural point of view, of 
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this church which is considered one of the best existing examples of early architecture 
in Ontario. The restoration of the church has just been completed under Mr. 
Arthur’s direction. 


E.uiott, JABEZ H. William Tempest, 1819-1871; William Fairbanks Tempest, 1846- 
1866 (read at the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, library and historical night, 
Jan. 4, 1938, on the occasion of the unveiling of portraits of William Tempest and 
William Fairbanks Tempest). Pp. 11. These biographical sketches of Dr. 
William Tempest, who practised medicine in Oshawa and Toronto, and of his son, 
who fell in the Fenian Raids, recall incidents in the history of Upper Canada and 
some of particular interest to the medical profession of Ontario. 


HALE, KATHERINE (Mrs. JOHN GaARvIN). This is Ontario! With photographic 
illustrations by ‘‘Jay’’ and an endpaper map by STANLEY TURNER. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Pp. xii, 241. ($2.50) 


HaMILton, O. A. F. New Hamburg historical notes (Waterloo Historical Society report, 
1936, 229-34). A short history of New Hamburg, Ont. 


Jounston, Henry S. The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence river: With descriptions 
of the scenery, and historical quotations of events, and reminiscences, with which they 
are associated. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 1937. Pp. 142. ($1.50) 
Descriptions and reminiscences by a captain with many years experience on the 
great lakes and the river. Among the varied items of information in the historical 
chapters are some of special interest, such as the account of the first steamer to 
run the rapids. 


Mitts, RicHaRD E. Elora (Waterloo Historical Society report, 1935, 164-8). An 
historical note on Elora, Ont. 


Ropinson, Percy J. The Chevalier De Rocheblave and the Toronto purchase (Trans. 
R.S.C., sect. Il, ser. 3, XX XI, 1937, 131-52). This paper on the early history of 
Toronto discusses Rocheblave’s communication calling Simcoe’s attention to the 
site; the Toronto purchase of 1787 in light of Sir John Johnson's letter, March 26, 
1798; and a theory of the origin of the name Toronto. 


Waterloo Historical Society. Twenty third and twenty fourth annual reports, 1035, 
1936. Kitchener, Ont.: Waterloo Historical Society. April, 1938. Pp. [iv], 
159-248. 


York Pioneer and Historical Society, Toronto. Report for the year 1037, sixty-ninth year. 
Toronto: The Society, 124 Spruce Hill road. 1937. Pp. 31. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Burcuitt, C.S. ‘Disallowance’ in Alberta (Dalhousie review, XVIII (1), April, 1938, 
1-8). A constitutional analysis based on the disallowance of recent Alberta 
legislation. 


Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. Royal commission on dominion-provincial relations. 
Edmonton: Chamber of Commerce. 1938. Pp. 64. 


FREMONT, DONATIEN. Le fondateur de Winnipeg (B.R.H., XLIII (12), déc., 1937, 
361-2). The author designates La Vérendrye as the founder. 


MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. Bells of Red river. Winnipeg: Stovel Co. 1937. 
Pp. 41. (50c.) Among the bells whose history is recounted by Mrs. MacLeod 
in this interesting booklet, are Lord Selkirk’s bell, the Rev. John West's bell, the 
bells of St. Boniface, and the bell of the lower fort. 


STRANGE, KATHLEEN. With the west in her eyes: The story of a modern pioneer. New 
York: Dodge Publishing Co. [Toronto: George J. McLeod.} 1937. Pp. x, 292. 
($2.75) An autobiography which presents, in simple readable narrative, the story 
of life at Fenn, in Alberta, for the decade following 1920. 
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TWEEDALE, C. The Barr colony (Maclean's magazine, LI (10), May 15, 1938, 10, 36, 
38, 40,42,61). A member of the colony relates the adventures of a party of British 
immigrants who settled in Saskatchewan in 1903. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Apams, JOHN Q. Prince Rupert, British Columbia (Economic geography, XIV (2), 
April, 1938, 167-83). 


ARMSTRONG, NEvILL A. D. After big game in the Upper Yukon. London: John Long, 
1937. Pp. 287. (18s.) To be reviewed later. 


British Columbia in the Canadian confederation: A submission presented to the royal 
commission on dominion-provincial relations by the government of the province of 
British Columbia. Victoria: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. xiv, 366. (Also Brief of 
argument, pp. 37.) 


CurTIN, WALTER R. Yukon voyage: Unofficial log of the steamer Yukoner. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1938. Pp. 229. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


Duncan, Eric. From Shetland to Vancouver island: Recollections of seventy-five years. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1937. Pp. 277. ($2.00) 


Gray, A. Grace. David Douglas (Beaver, outfit 268, no. 4, March, 1938, 27-9). 
Biographical sketch of the Scottish naturalist who travelled west of the Rockies, 
1824-33, and whose name is commemorated in the Douglas fir. 


Lams, W. Kaye. Early lumbering on Vancouver island. Part I: 1844-1855 (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, II (1), Jan., 1938, 31-53). 


MacNair, H. F. (ed.). The log of the Caroline (cont.) (Pacific northwest quarterly, 
XXIX (2), April, 1938, 167-200). Continues the original, official account of 
Captain Richard Jeffry Cleveland of a fur-trading voyage from Canton to the 
north-west coast of America, 1799. 


PaRHAM, H. J. A nature lover in British Columbia. Illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. London: Witherby. 1937. Pp. 292. ($3.00) An illustrated record 
‘“‘of the leisure-time interests of an English family . . . settled in the Okanagan 
valley”’. 


RickarpD, T. A. Indian participation in the gold discoveries (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, II (1), Jan., 1938, 3-18). Outlines the part played by the Indians in 
gold discoveries in British Columbia in the 1850's. 


STURSBERG, PETER. The new Yukon (Canadian, LXXXIX (1), Jan., 1938, 8-9, 39). 
Surveys the present-day resources of the Yukon and comments on British Col- 
umbia’s proposed annexation plan. 


TWEEpDsMUIR, Lady, of Elsfield. Tweedsmuir park: The diary of a pilgrimage (National 
geographic magazine, LX XIII (4), April, 1938, 451-76). An interesting illustrated 
account of the expedition of the governor-general’s party through Tweedsmuir 

park, which was established by the government of British Columbia as a reserve 

in 1936. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


BLANCHET, Guy H. The last of the brigades (Beaver, outfit 268, no. 4, March, 1938, 
12-7). The Athabaska brigade, a fleet of scows which carried freight from Atha- 
baska Landing to Fort McMurray, disappeared with the introduction of modern 
transport services in the north. 


GarRDNER, GERARD. Le Labrador: Hier et aujourd’hut (a suivre) (Revue de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, VIII (2), avril-juin, 1938, 220-40). An account of exploration in 
Labrador from the time of the early Scandinavian expeditions to the English 
settlement in the eighteenth century. 
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Report of the commission of enquiry investigating the seafisheries of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. St. John’s: Newfoundland Government. 1937. Pp. xiii, 242. (50c.) 
See C.J.E.P.S., May, 1938. 


Ross, COLIN JOHNSTON. A discoverer of the North-west Passage (Discovery, XIX (217), 
Jan., 1938, 21-2). Tells of the activities of Captain Francis Crozier, little-known 


Arctic explorer, who was in charge of the expedition in search of the North-west 
Passage after Franklin’s death. 


V. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Anglo-American trade relations. (Information department papers, no. 22.) London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. [Toronto: Oxford University Press.] 
1938. Pp. 48. (30c.) In this examination of the scope of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement, special attention is devoted to the attitude of Canada and Australia 
to the proposed agreement. 


Davis, EDWARD. Big industry in Canada: A Marxian survey. Toronto: League for a 
Revolutionary Workers’ Party. 1937. Pp. 62. 


GaRRETSON, MARTIN S. The American bison: The story of its extermination as a wild 
species and its restoration under federal protection. New York: New York Zoological 
Society. 1938. Pp. xiv, 254. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


HEILNER, VAN CAMPEN. Salt water fishing. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 
Toronto: Copp Clark. 1937. Pp. 452. ($6.00) Includes chapters on fishing on 
both the east and west coasts of Canada. 


Hoiviapay, JAMES. The Canadian banking system. With foreword by C. M. SHort. 
Boston, New York: Bankers Publishing Co. 1938. Pp. xvi, 291. ($5.00) 
Includes chapters on the Canadian currency system, bank organization, and 
methods of financing the farmer. 


Innis, H. A. (ed.). Essays in political economy in honour of E. J. Urwick. With an 
introduction by the Hon. and Rev. H. J. Copy. (Political economy series, no. 1.) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 236. ($2.50) Essays 
bearing on Canadian history which are included in this volume were listed separately 
in the bibliography, March, 1938 issue. 


JoHNnston, ARTHUR B. Recollection of oil drilling at Oil Springs, Ontario, with notes 
of the Shaw Gusher, the Drake well in Pennsylvania, the first flowing well, and a 


description of the different operating systems to the present time. ‘Tillsonburg, Ont.: 
Harvey F. Johnston. 1938. Pp. 20. 


McLaren, W. W. The Canadian-American trade agreement (Conference on Canadian- 
American affairs, 1937, ed. R. G. TROTTER et al., Boston, 1937, 4-20). Examines 
the background, terms, and effects of the trade agreement which came into effect 
Jan. 1, 1936. 


Roe, F. G. The numbers of the buffalo (Trans. R.S.C., sect. II, ser. 3, XXXI, 1937, 
‘171- 203). An interesting commentary based upon data ‘compiled by various 


authorities concerning total aggregate of buffalo existent in North America at 
different times. 


WaypbeELin, D. M. Canada’s buffalo herds (Empire review, LX VII (446), March, 1938, 
175-8). Tells of the successful efforts made in Canada to conserve its buffalo herds. 


Woo.vLacoTT, ARTHUR P. Canada’s mineral resources (United empire, XXIX (5), 
May, 1938, 197-200). 
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(2) Geography 


GanonG, W. F. Crucial maps in the early cartography and place-nomenclature of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada, IX (Trans. R.S.C., sect. II, ser. 3, XXXI, 1937, 101-30). 
The preceding eight papers in this series have traced the subject from the voyages 
of the Cabots to, and including, the Mercator chart of 1569. This paper deals 
with the transitional period thence to the cartographical revolution wrought by 
Champlain after 1600. 


Hammond's new world atlas, containing new and complete historical, economic, polttical 
and physical maps of the world, with complete indexes and illustrated gazeteer of the 
world. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 1937. Pp. 352. ($25.00) Of the 178 
pages of maps, five per cent are political maps of Canada. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 


CAMPBELL, C. M. Our future population (Maclean’s magazine, LI (10), May 15, 1938, 
19, 48, 50-2). Stresses the need for co-operation to develop Canada’s resources 
in order to support an increased population. 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Seventh census of Canada, 1931. Vol. I. 
Summary. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1936. Pp. 1520. ($1.50) See p. 203. 


Davipson, C. B., Grant, H. C., and SHEFRIN, FRANK. Population of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg: King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. 185 (mimeo.). 


Hamitton, L. Foreigners in the Canadian west (Dalhousie review, XVII (4), Jan., 
1938, 448-60). Outlines the reasons why south-eastern and eastern Europeans 
are considered undesirable immigrants. 


HANSEN, Marcus L. A résumé of the history of Canadian-American population relations 
(Conferences on Canadian-American affairs, 1937, ed. R. G. TROTTER et al., Boston, 
1937, 95-106). 


Lams, Davip. My visit to Canada (Empire review, LXVII (445), Feb., 1938, 79-83). 
An Englishman views Canada as a home for British immigrants. 


McC eary, G. F. The menace of British depopulation. London: Allen and Unwin. 
1937. Pp. 148. (4s. 6d.) Includes Canada. 


PAMMETT, HowarRD T. Assisted emigration from Ireland to Upper Canada under Peter 
Robinson in 1825 (Ontario Historical Society papers and records, XX XI, Toronto, 
1936, 178-214). Tells of the experiences of emigrants from southern Ireland who 
settled in the townships around Peterborough. 





The red drive on new Canadians (Financial post, XX XI (51), Dec. 18, 1937, 13). A brief 
study of Communistic activity among foreign groups throughout Canada. 





Scott, W. L. The Catholic Ukrainian-Canadians (Dublin review, 102nd year (405), 
April, 1938, 281-90). The author sketches the historical background of the 
Ukrainian people and discusses religious problems which face immigrants in Canada. 











(4) Transportation and Communication 


BowMAN, CHARLES A. Canadian broadcasting (Queen's quarterly, XLIV (4), winter, 
1937-8, 504-9). Tells of the responsibilities and problems of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 





BreiTHAuPT, W.H. The Huron road (Waterloo Historical Society report, 1935, 168-75). 
Brief historical account of the Huron road, which was opened by the Canada 
Company in 1828. 
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GLAZEBROOK, G. P.deT. A history of transportationin Canada. (Relations of Canada 
and the United States, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, division of 
economics and history, J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 475. ($5.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Transportation, 1887-1937 (Saturday night, Jan. 1, 1938, 39, 47). 
A brief survey of Canadian transportation. 


JACKMAN, W. T. Our Canadian railway problem (Commerce journal, University of 
Toronto Commerce Club, March, 1938, 7-21). Advocates unified management of 


the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway by a private 
company, 


LEGGET, ROBERT F. A new phase in the St. Lawrence river problem (Saturday night, 
March 5, 1938, 2). The history of efforts to deepen the St. Lawrence river enters 
a new phase with the findings of the interdepartmental committee and a statement 
of the minister of transport on future dredging made in July, 1937. 


PANABAKER, D.N. Indiantratls, bridle paths, gravel roads, concrete highways in Waterloo 
county (Waterloo Historical Society report, 1935, 160-4). 


ROBERTS, LESLIE. The Red lake marines (Maclean’s magazine, L (22), Nov. 15, 1937, 
20-1, 61). An account of the marine railroads in north-western Ontario. 


SANDWELL, A. H. Planes over Canada. London, Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1938. Pp. 118. (75c.) This story of flying in Canada, based on first-hand 
information, includes tales of flying hunters and prospectors, of Canadian pilots 
in the Great War, and of planes used by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


VI. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ELuioTT, JABEZ H. The medical faculty of the University of Toronto: Its early history 
and development (Messenger of Theta Kappa Psi, XXXIV (3), July, 1937, 87-93). 


[Harvey, D. C.] A documentary study of early educational policy. Published as part 
of the educational extension work of the Archives under a grant of the Canadian 
committee of the Carnegie Corporation (Bulletin of the Public Archives of Nova 


Scotia, vol. I (1), 1937, pp.60). Documents which deal with educational conditions 
in Nova Scotia in 1824. 


Mackay, ARMOUR. Canadian students draw together at Winnipeg (Saturday night, 
Jan. 15, 1938, 2). A note on the student conference to discuss Canada’s problems 
and foster Canadian unity, which was held in Winnipeg, Dec., 1937. 


MacPHERSON, C. B. On the study of politics in Canada (Essays in political economy ed. 

y H. A. Innis, Toronto, 1938, 147-65). A survey of the development of the 

teaching of political science in Canadian universities and of graduate and published 
work by Canadian students of the subject. 


MARCEAU, SARA. Bi-lingualism: Quebec's problem (Empire review, LXVI (443), Dec., 
1937, 359-61). Discusses the teaching of French and English in Quebec schools. 


Ontario, Province of. Report of the minister of education for the year 1936. ‘Toronto: 
King’s Printer. 1937. Pp. 241. 


Poutiot, Lton. Collection de letires du Dr. Jean-Baptiste Meilleur (1796-1878) (B.R.H., 
XLIII (11), nov., 1937, 337-43). Correspondence between Dr. Meilleur, super- 


intendent of education in Lower Canada, and the Abbé Bois during the years 
1844 and 1860. 


RippeEti, J. H. A hundred years of higher education (Canadian thinker, I (9), Dec., 
1937, 18-22). A note on the history of higher education in Manitoba. 
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Universities (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. by W.S. WALLACE, VI, Toronto, 1937, 199-218). 
Includes historical sketches of the Universities of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Montreal, New Brunswick, Ottawa, Saskatchewan, Toronto, and 
Western Ontario. 


WIseMAN, Eric. ‘Bloody instructions’: Protestant education in Quebec (Canadian 
forum, Dec., 1937, 303-6). 


VII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Catan, Louise. The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America. New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1937. Pp. 826. ($5.00) A history of a famous Catholic 
religious order and its educational activities in the United States, Canada, the 
Antilles, and Mexico. 


Fraser, J. M. (ed. and comp.). St. Mungo’s centennial, 1836-1936: The story of one 
hundred years at Cushing, P.Q.—with the church of Scotland, the Presbyterian church 
in Canada, and the United church of Canada—including full report of the celebration 
July 4th & 5th, 1936. Lachute, P.Q.: Watchman Press. 1937. Pp. 72. (35c.) 
St. Mungo’s church is situated on the Ottawa river in the county of Argenteuil 
about forty-five miles from Montreal. 


IMMACULATA, Sister Mary. Our Kateri: The life history of Kateri Tekakwitha. New 
York: Benziger. 1937. Pp. 144. ($1.50) 


Kerr, W. B. and Kerr, A. B. Reverend William Leeming (Ontario Historical Society 
papers and records, XX XI, Toronto, 1936, 135-54). A biographical sketch of the 
first rector of Trinity church, Chippawa, who came to Canada from England in 
1820 and died in 1863. 


McLauca.in, CHarves J. Early missionary footprints in Acadie, 1604-1904. Debec, 
N.B.: The author. 1932. Pp. 66. An attempt to trace early missionary activi- 
ties in Acadia from the landing of the first clergyman, Father Aubrey, who accom- 
panied Champlain in 1604. 


MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Sulpicians (Encyclopedia of Canada ed. by W. S. WALLACE, VI, 
Toronto, 1937, 82-4). A brief sketch of the contribution made by the Sulpician 
Order to religious, economic, and educational history of Canada from 1641 to the 
present day. 


A Red river church (Canadian thinker, I (4), July, 1937, 15-7). A note on the little 
Anglican church, built in 1849, which still stands at St. Andrew’s on the Red river, 
a few miles north of Winnipeg. 


TREWHELLA, ETHEL WiLtson. The Yonge street Quakers. Aurora, Ont.: J. M. 
Walton. 1937. Pp. 15. 


VIII. GENEALOGY 


Les Bertrand au Canada (B.R.H., XLIII (10), oct., 1937, 306). A list is given of the 
16 Bertrand families who established themselves in Canada under the French régime. 


Caron, IvANHOE. Robert Caron et sa famille. Lévis: 1937. Pp. 24. A genealogical 
account of Robert Caron, who came to Quebec in 1636, and his descendants to the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


La famille Dufros de Lajemmerais (B.R.H., XLIII (10), , 1937, 289-98; XLIII (11), 
nov., 1937, 321-34). A biographical account of the anes family from 1687 to 
1736, with particular reference to Christopher Dufros de la Jemmeraye who was a 
member of La Vérendrye’s expedition which left Montreal in 1731. 


GREEN, Ernest. A little study in loyalist genealogy (Ontario Historical Society papers 
and records, XX XI, Toronto, 1936, 114-34). A genealogical study of the Tomsons 
of Perthshire who emigrated to America in the mid-seventeenth century, supported 
the loyalist cause, migrated to New Brunswick, and played an active part in the 

War of 1812. 
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IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


McCoy, JAMES CoMLy. Jesuit relations of Canada, 1632-1673: A bibliography. With 


introduction by Lawrence C. WrotH. Paris: A. Rau. 1937. Pp. xv, 310. 
(225 frs.) 


McKim's directory of Canadian publications, 1937: Complete list of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland with full par- 
ticulars. Ed. 30. Montreal: A. McKim. 1937. Pp. 480. ($3.00) 


Roy, ANTOINE. Ouvrages et articles sur Mgr de Laval (liste partielle) (B.R.H., XLIV 
(4), avril, 1938, 115-8). A bibliography of Laval. 


WaGNER, HENRY R. The plains and the Rockies, a bibliography of original narratives 
of travel and adventure 1800-1865. Revised and extended by CHARLES L. Camp. 
San Francisco: Grabhorn Press. 1937. Pp. 299. ($12.50) 


Witson, CLIFFORD. The new Hudson's Bay Company museum (McGill news, XVIII 
(4), autumn, 1937, 11-5). 


————_—_—_———— Reorganization of the historical exhibit (Beaver, outfit 268 (2), 
Sept., 1937, 52-5). 


X. ART AND LITERATURE 


BRODEUR, Maurice. Joseph Marmette: Archiviste, historien, romancier (Canada 
francais, XXV (6), fév., 1938, 607-17). Joseph Marmette, 1844-95, was active 
in literary and political circles in French Canada. 


CHARLESWORTH, HeEcToR. Autobiography of a Canadian painter (Queen’s quarterly, 
XLV (1), spring, 1938, 88-96). A sketch based on the unpublished autobiography 
of Daniel Fowler, water-colourist, who lived on Amherst island in the St. Lawrence 
river from 1843 to his death in 1894. 


MAURAULT, OuivieR. La courte vie des Mélanges religieux (Mém. S.R.C., troisiéme 
série, tome XXXI, sect. I, 1937, 1-19). A brief history of this publication from 
its inception in 1840 till the final number in 1852 and an account of the life of the 
time as reflected in its pages. 


MILLER, MurIEL. Homer Watson: The man of Doon. Foreword by Sir WyLy GRIER. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 164. ($2.50) An interesting biography 
of the Canadian landscape painter, with a chronological list of his works. 


Price, BERTHA WEsTON. Legends of our lakes and rivers. Rev.ed. Lennoxville, P.Q.: 
Beck Press. 1937. Pp. [iv], 58. Relates several quaint legendary tales, mostly 
Indian in origin, which surround Canadian lakes and rivers. Revised, enlarged 
edition of Legends of the lakes. 


Rosson, ALBERTH. Cornelius Krieghoff (32 pp.); J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. (32 pp.); 
Tom Thomson (32 pp.). (Canadian artists series.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1937. (Cloth $1.00 each; paper 50c. each) 


Rioy], P.-G. A propos de musique: La premiére fanfare québecoise; La musique cana- 
dienne ou fanfare Sauvageau; L’orchestre de Charles Sauvageau (B.R.H., XLIII (12), 
déc., 1937, 353-6). An account of some early French-Canadian bands, the first 
of which was organized in Quebec in 1831 by Joseph-Francois-Xavier Perrault. 
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(The contribution of information suitable for this section is welcomed.) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held in Ottawa 
on May 23 and 24. As the meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association 
took place on the same days, joint arrangements for certain sessions of mutual 
interest were possible. The historical sessions were planned so that much of the 
discussion would centre around the subject of ‘The 1840's as a period of revolu- 
tionary changes in British North America”. The following papers were related to 
this central theme: “‘The European background of the 1840’s’’, Edgar McInnis, 
University of Toronto; ‘‘The British background of the 1840’s’’, A. R. M. Lower, 
Wesley College, Winnipeg; ‘‘Patronage and parliamentary government”, J. Bartlet 
Brebner, Columbia University; ‘‘Inter-colonial communications, 1840-1867", J. S. 
Martell, Public Archives of Nova Scotia; ‘“‘Head and responsible government in 
New Brunswick”, D. G. G. Kerr, Montreal; ‘“‘George Etienne Cartier in the period 
of the ’forties”, J. I. Cooper, McGill University; ‘‘The early Methodist church 
and the Canadian point of view’, George W. Brown, University of Toronto; 
“The external relations of the province of Canada’’, George de T. Glazebrook, 
University of Toronto; “Canadian border defence problems after 1814 to their 
culmination in the ’forties’’, A. B. Corey, The St. Lawrence University; ‘‘The 
Ashburton-Webster boundary settlement’, J. R. Baldwin, McMaster University. 

The Abbé Lionel Groulx was prevented by illness from attending the meeting 
and reading a paper which he had promised. In his absence Mgr Olivier Maurault, 
rector of the University of Montreal who presided at the session, was good enough 
to prepare at the last moment a very interesting short description of the historical 
writing of the Abbé Groulx in which he commented on the relationship of French- 
and English-speaking Canadians. A joint session with the Canadian Political 
Science Association was given over to the subject of business history, two papers 
being read: ‘‘Why study business history?”, N. S. B. Gras, Harvard University; 
“The business methods and the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company”, A. S. 
Morton, University of Saskatchewan. 

The presidential address by D. C. Harvey, archivist of the province of Nova 
Scotia, was on the subject of historical writing in Nova Scotia before confederation. 
The paper brought out interesting and important evidence with regard to the 
attitudes and loyalties of Nova Scotia, and was a timely contribution to the 
historical background of the vexed question of dominion-provincial relations. 
Mr. Harvey made clear the sharp change in point of view which was forced on the 
province by the confederation issue. 

All the papers mentioned above will be printed in the association’s annual 
report with the exception of that by Mr. Gras which will be printed in the Canadian 
journal of economics and political science. The Report will be sent to members of 
the association. Inquiries may be addressed to the Public Archives, Ottawa, in 
care of either Mr. Norman Fee, English secretary, or Dr. Séraphin Marion, French 
secretary. For the year 1938-9 Professor R. G. Trotter of Queen’s University 
was elected president and Professor J. B. Brebner, Columbia University, vice- 
president. 

The programme committee is to be congratulated on arranging papers in which 
there was for the most part a clear relation to a central theme. In respect of 
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attendance and interest the meeting was probably the best in the history of the 
association. The making of joint arrangements between the historical and political 
science associations involves some difficulties and adjustments on both sides. 
It serves a valuable purpose, however, in combatting the tendency to shred-up 
the so-called social sciences into a number of unrelated special fields. There is 
no more dangerous dogmatist than the ‘‘expert” who cannot see beyond the limits 
of his own narrow research. If specialization is not accompanied by some apprecia- 
tion of the work which is being done in closely related subjects the result is a 
distortion of a kind from which it is to be hoped Canadian scholarship may be 
mercifully delivered. 


Book-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


(The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW will be pleased to supply information with 
regard to books or publishers mentioned in its pages.) 


Selected Titles in English History 


The following may be added to the note on this subject which was printed in 
the March issue of the REvIEw (p. 116): 

An excellent classroom reader is book III of the Eye-witness histories by Muriel 
Masefield and B. T. Magraw (G. Bell and Sons, 75c.). A few chapter titles will 
reveal the nature of the authors’ treatment: “Up and down England with the 
author of Robinson Crusoe”; ‘‘John Wesley’s English crusade’’; ‘‘Rulers of India’’; 
“New fences in England’; and “‘The iron horse comes south’’. Teachers will 
welcome a new and cheaper edition of Ellison Hawks’s The romance of transport 
(Harrap, 85c.). The simple yet vivid narrative style appeals to lower-school 
students, and the well-chosen illustrations are in themselves a miniature story of 
the development of transportation. Other worth-while books in the same admirable 
series are Makers of the British Empire, The book of the sea, The book of invention, 
and Master minds of modern science. 

For the teacher’s book-shelf we suggest A history of the merchant navy by H. 
Moyse-Bartlett (Harrap, $2.25) and A history of Britain by E. H. Carter and 
R. A. F. Mears (Oxford, $3.00). The latter is a good general history with almost 
two hundred illustrations, maps, and plans, many of them coloured. Although it 
is primarily a political history, the social and economic features of the period 
following the industrial revolution are thoroughly treated. This text is also avail- 
able in four books: book I, ‘‘Early times to 1485’’ ($1.00); book II, ‘'1485-1688"’ 
(90c.); book III, ‘1688-1815”’ (75c.); book IV, ‘‘1815-the present” (90c.). 

Four recently published college texts, any one of which would make a useful 
reference book may also be mentioned: A history of England by W. Freeman 
Galpin (Prentice-Hall, 1938, xvi, 843pp., $5.75); A history of England and the 
British Empire by Walter Phelps Hall and Robert Greenhalgh Albion, with the 
collaboration of Jennie Barnes Pope (Ginn and Co., 1937, vi, 999pp.); History of 
England by W. E. Lunt (rev. ed., Harper, 1938, xviii, 920pp., $4.25); A history 
of England by Frederick George Marcham (Macmillan, 1937, xii, 975pp., $4.25). 
In content they follow much the same lines, an evident attempt being made to 
give some prominence to social and economic developments, literature, thought, 
etc. Maps are included in all and a few illustrations in the books by Galpin and 
Marcham. Bibliographies are also given in all: those in Hall and Albion and Lunt 
are briefly annotated, the latter being especially well done. Hall and Albion gives 
over two-thirds of the book to the period since Elizabeth, the others proportionately 
rather less. 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


The Canadians: The story of a people by George M. Wrong (Macmillan, 1938, 
x, 455pp., $4.00). There has been great need of a one-volume history of Canada 
for the general reader. Professor Wrong has now filled the gap with a book which 
should be widely read both inside and outside the dominion. As it is intended to 
be a popular history there is little that is new either in fact or interpretation, and 
indeed fuller advantage might have been taken of the numerous special monographs 
published in recent years. Mr. Wrong has, however, written with charm and 
leaves with the reader a sense of the development of Canada towards nationhood. 
The book should have a place in school libraries. It will be included in the review 
section of a later issue. 


A history of the business man by Miriam Beard (Macmillan, 1938, viii, 779pp., 
$5.50); An economic history of Europe since 1750 by Witt Bowden, Michael Kar- 
povich, and Abbott Payson Usher (New York, American Book Company, 1937, 
vill, 948pp., $4.25). Despite the growing flood of economic history the men of 
business as a class of people with feelings, views, and outstanding individual mem- 
bers have hitherto been taken for granted,—an assured underpinning for society, 
referred to incidentally in relation to politics, or obscured behind price theories. 
Now Mrs. Beard focusses attention on them by tracing their views, their feelings, 
their connections with war and politics, art and science, religion and revolution 
from ancient times. She finds for the business man leaders- and heroes—and 
weaves romance around the dusty framework of economics by finding life and 
emotion moving in that structure of theories and statistics. The co-operative 
work of Bowden, Karpovich, and Usher is a more orthodox treatment of economic 
history since 1750. It is a valuable summary of the views and work of economic 
historians on that period, has excellent bibliographies, and a great deal of detailed 
information. It is gratifying to find in this book an attempt to link economic 
development with other factors in the history of the period—science, art, religion, 
etc., and a greater willingness than is customary with economists to recognize that 
economic motivation is not the only force that moves the human being to action. 
For lively reading Mrs. Beard’s book is preferable—but both works could be read 
with profit by history teachers in Canada. There is plentiful material on Britain 
and the United States, and the second book has much on economic geography. 
This work would be useful primarily as a reference book in a school library, but 
Mrs. Beard’s book could be recommended to students for outside reading. [R.S.] 


The study of the history of the local community should be given a place in the 
course of Canadian history in the high schools—not with a view to teaching a body 
of facts but rather that the history of the community may provide a field of investi- 
gation which is within the reach of high-school students. An active effort has 
been made during the past two or three years to promote an interest in this direction 
in Nova Scotia through the co-operation of the provincial archives and the depart- 
ment of education. Numerous lectures have been given by a representative of the 
archives on the radio and in the schools. For teachers who are interested in the 
methods by which the study of local history may be carried on, we commend an 
article in the Nova Scotia journal of education of March, 1937, entitled ‘‘A history 
project”. 


The following items in this issue are perhaps of special interest to teachers: 
the article by Dr. Whitelaw on the setting and records of the Quebec conference, 
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and that by Professor Soward which reviews the literature of the past year on 
Canada and foreign affairs; also the reviews of Canada and her great neighbor 
edited by H. F. Angus, The commercial empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850 by 
D. G. Creighton, and The lives and times of the patriots by E. C. Guillet. 


A separate offprint has been prepared of the ‘Book notes for teachers’ which 
were printed between June, 1937, when this section was first begun, and March, 
1938, the last issue of the REview. Readers of the REVIEW or new subscribers 
may obtain a copy of the offprint on request. It will be of assistance especially to 
teachers who are interested in adding to the resources of their school libraries. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


British Columbia Historical Association: Vancouver Section. The December 
meeting of the section was held in the old Hastings Mill Store, where the Native 
Daughters of British Columbia have collected a number of early pictures and relics. 
Mr. Kenneth Waites addressed the meeting on ‘How self-government came to 
B.C.”, and Dr. R. L. Reid described the meetings of the early legislators in the 
old Parliament Buildings at Victoria. 


British Columbia Historical Association: Victoria Section. At the January 
meeting of the section three papers were presented: on David Douglas, botanist, 
by Mr. John Goldie and by Mr. T. W. Eastham; and on Sir Joseph Banks, president 
of the Royal Horticultural Society for over forty years, by Mr. W. H. Warren. 
Mr. Donald Fraser recited the facts concerning the first broom seeds brought to 
Vancouver island by Captain Colquhoun Grant. 

In February Dr. David Hunter Miller of Washington, D.C., spoke to the society 
on the negotiations which culminated in the Oregon Treaty. The British Columbia 
police system was reviewed by Assistant Commissioner T. W. S. Parsons at the 
April meeting. On Blanshard Day (March 11), a reception was held at Govern- 
ment House, and the programme included addresses by Dr. Kaye Lamb (who 
exhibited the original commission appointing the first governor of the colony of 
Vancouver Island), and by Dr. W. N. Sage on Richard Blanshard. 


The Champlain Society has recently published The Hargrave correspondence, 
1821-1843 edited with introduction and notes by Professor G. P. de T. Glazebrook. 


The Fraser Canyon Historical Association is concentrating its attention on the 
period 1875 to 1900 in the Fraser Canyon region in an effort to gather material on 
local history from the pioneers and old-timers. The society’s collection of photo- 
graphs has been enlarged by a number of gifts during the past year. 


The Similkameen Historical Association. At the April meeting, Mr. A. E. 
Howse was elected honorary president and Mrs. E. M. Daly of Keremeos and 
Mr. Walton H. Holmes of Coalmont were elected vice-presidents. Mr. Holmes 
gave an interesting address on his own experiences since coming to British Columbia 
in the early eighties. [John Goodfellow, secretary] 


The Waterloo Historical Society has published in one volume its twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth annual reports for the years 1935 and 1936. The papers 
included therein are recorded in our list of recent publications relating to Canada. 


The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its annual report for 1937, 
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being the sixty-ninth year of the society. In addition to the reports of the sec- 
retary, the treasurer, and the Sharon Committee, and a list of the members, the 
booklet contains a paper by the Rev. C. W. Watch on “The life and times of 
William Lyon Mackenzie’. President, Dr. Emerson Bull, Lambton Mills; 


treasurer, Mrs. Vernon R. Ide, Islington; secretary, N. F. Caswell, 124 Spruce 
Hill road, Toronto. 


The York-Sunbury Historical Society, Fredericton, N.B., in 1937 placed a 
monument at the grave of Benjamin Tibbits in Scotchtown, Queen’s county. 
Tibbet was the inventor of the compound marine engine. The society’s museum 
contains more than 1,800 accessions of historic value, and during 1937 more than 
a thousand people visited the collection which is open to the public two afternoons 
a week. The society also maintains a booth of historical objects every year at 
the Fredericton Exhibition. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


American Antiquarian Society. There is in the files of the society a unique 
edition of the Narrative of the sufferings of Mr. Robert Forbes, and family, in a 
journey from Canada to the Kennebec river in which three of their children were starved 
to death (Portland, printed by A. W. Thayer, 1823, pp. 19). In the society’s 
Proceedings for 1934 is given a check-list of John Trumbull’s works, with locations 


in the principal libraries, which will be useful to students of the revolutionary 
period. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Historical Research. Among the 
important historical projects recently completed by the division, we note par- 
ticularly: vols. I-VIII of the Letters of members of the continental congress edited 
by E. C. Burnett (1921-36); vols. I-IV of European treaties bearing on the history 
of the United States and its dependencies, to 1648 edited by FRANCES G. DAVENPORT 
(1917-37); vols. I-V of Judicial cases concerning American slavery and the Negro 
edited by HELEN T. CATTERALL (1926-37). In progress are: Proceedings and 
debates of the British parliaments respecting North America edited by L. F. Stock, 
of which four volumes have been published (1924-37); and Guide to the materials 
for American history in the archives and libraries of Paris edited by WaLpo G. 
LELAND, of which volume I was published in 1932, and volumes II, III, and IV 
are in an advanced stage of preparation. Volume II of the Guide to materials 
for American history in Russian archives by FRANK A. GOLDER appeared in 1937; 
volume I was published in 1917. The division is now turning its attention to 
archeological investigations in Central America, with supplementary research 
in Spanish-American documentary history. 


The Historical Collection of R. L. Reid, Esq., K.C., Vancouver, B.C. Mr. Reid's 
valuable collection of Canadiana now includes about 8,000 items, covering all the 
Canadian provinces and varying from the standard voyages to the north-west 
coast (Cook, Vancouver, Colnett, etc.) to brochures on the ‘‘Octimal System”’ as 
preferable to the commonly accepted decimal system, by a river captain of New 
Westminster, and The squaring of the circle by a Vancouver carpenter. There is a 
particularly good collection on the Yukon, which includes a practically complete 
file of books on the gold-rush to the Klondike, consisting of guide-books, travel 
reminiscences, efc., and including a report of the Ogilvie commission with pencilled 
memoranda by the late F. C. Wade. The very large British Columbia collection 
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is constantly growing; the British Columbia statutes (not including Vancouver 
Island as a separate colony) from 1858 to date, and the British Columbia sessional 
papers from the beginning are source-material of great value. A particularly 
interesting collection, especially for its size and variety, is that of British Columbia 
authors. On the Prairie Provinces, Mr. Reid has all the standard histories and a 
great many others, including Bertram Tennyson’s The land of Napioa (Mossomin, 
1896), and Nicholas Flood Davin’s Eos, an epic of the dawn (Regina, 1899), and he 
has gathered together almost all the pamphlets on the two Riel rebellions, 1870 
and 1885. 

On Ontario, the most interesting and extensive collections are those of the War 
of 1812 and the Rebellion of 1837. The Quebec collection is one of the largest in 
the library, and is almost complete in such classics as Charlevoix and Maseres. 
Mr. Reid’s collection of French-Canadian literature in prose and verse is probably 
unique in British Columbia, and it includes a first edition of Hémon’s Maria 
Chapdelaine. 

On the Maritime Provinces, Mr. Reid has gathered together all possible 
writings, from all points of view on ‘“‘le grand dérangement’’, He has also an 
almost complete set of Nova Scotia county histories. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has received a transcript of 
Major William Darlington’s diary of the War of 1812, entitled “Campaigning; or 
notes made during the tour of duty of the Second Regt. Penn. Volunteer Light 
Infantry”. The diary itself is in the possession of the Sewickley Public Library. 


Methodist Missionary Society, London, England. An important body of 
manuscript material, little used by Canadian historians, is to be found in the 
library of the Methodist Missionary Society, Bishopsgate, London, England. 
Missionaries from this society were at work in British North America throughout 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and their letters, written from Upper and 
Lower Canada, from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland contain a wide variety of valuable information. 

Good accounts of pioneer conditions appear in letters written during the earlier 
years of missionary activity. Detailed reports of work conducted amongst the 
Indians are full of information about the Indian communities, and about the way 
in which the natives were adjusting themselves to an expanding European society. 
Less extensive, but of equal importance, are the political references which the 
papers contain. In the Canadian colonies English and American forms of Method- 
ism found a meeting place. The difference in outlook between these two branches 
of the Methodist church on political questions is clearly reflected in parts of the 
correspondence. In this connection the material on Upper Canada in the 1830's 
is very illuminating. The collection contains approximately 5,000 letters from 
British North America, covering the period from 1802 to 1867. The earlier part 
of the correspondence is the most extensive and interesting. After 1842 the 
connection between English Methodism and Canada was weakened, and such 
correspondence as exists tends to be concerned more directly with routine matters 
of church administration. 

Thanks are due to the Methodist Missionary Society for the careful preservation 
of this important collection and to the librarian of the society, the Rev. F. Deaville 
Walker who is himself an historian, for his interest in putting the papers into 
workable condition. From 1802 to 1837 the letters are in bound volumes. There- 
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after, from 1837 to 1867 they are in bundles, but the librarian is making arrange- 
ments to have them filed in cases. 

The papers are, of course, of great importance to the student of Canadian 
church history. In this connection, it is interesting to note that plans are being 
made by the library of Victoria University, Toronto, to have part or all of this 
collection copied so that the papers may be available to students in Canada. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has had copied the diary of Daniel Hunt, who 
was engaged from 1857-9 as a trader in western Minnesota, carrying furs and 
supplies between St. Paul and Fort Garry. The diary is interesting in its 
description of the Red river trails. 


The National Archives of the United States. A group of records recently received 
from the department of state includes treaties with Indian tribes, 1722-1868; the 
acts and resolutions of congress from 1789 to 1923; and records of the Russian 
American Company, 1818-67. 


The Royal Empire Society. The new building of the Royal Empire Society in 
London provides, for the first time, adequate accommodation for its large library 
of 250,000 books and pamphlets. The new library occupies almost the whole of 
the first floor and a large double-storied basement. It consists of a long main 
room, a newspaper room lined with shelves, a law library, several smaller rooms, 
and the basement store. The contents of the library are geographically arranged: 
books by authors under geographical subject-headings, official papers chrono- 
logically under issuing governments and departments. Sections of particular 
interest include: the history of overseas territories, containing many early works of 
travel; administration—the library has long sets of government gazettes and early 
blue books; overseas literature, including a section on poetry; foreign colonization— 
German, French, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, and Belgian; and Americana, con- 
sisting chiefly of works on colonial America. The agricultural section is of special 
importance, its chief value lying in the files of some seventy periodicals which are 
regularly received and indexed, and in the agricultural bulletins of thirty different 
governments. The printing of the subject catalogue of the library was made 
possible by the Carnegie Corporation. Publication began in 1930, and four 
volumes (dealing with the British Empire as a whole, and Africa; Australasia; 
Canada, the West Indies and America; and India and the east, far and near) have 
so far been completed (see review in CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, XIV, 1933, 
215). Asmaller fifth volume is contemplated, to include biography and miscellanea. 
Reading lists are regularly produced, recent subjects including ‘‘colonial claims”, 
imperial defence, and the foreign relations of the British Commonwealth. Apart 
from these lists, which are intended for local use, the library has published eight 
printed bibliographies, compiled by members of the staff, dealing with subjects as 
diverse as constitutional relations, foreign colonization, and African native music. 


The library is fast becoming a central clearing-house for all information on 
empire matters. 








